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You’ve got to make calls 


if you want to get RESULTS! 


The more calls—the more sales—particularly when you call on the right 


people. Farm JouRNAL makes 21% million sales calls every month. Half 





a million more than any other farm magazine. 81.4 percent of Farm 
JOURNAL’s circulation is in the “‘top half” counties where farmers received 
81.4 percent of the nation’s total farm cash income last year. A coinci- 


dence? Yes, and one that pays off for advertisers. 


Farm Journal WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Talking 


We hear a great deal of talk 
about inflation. Too many people 
think it can be held in check 
solely by OPA price restrictions. 
But let’s see first what causes in- 
flation. In the simplest terms, in- 
flation is the result of a combina- 
tion of an insufficient supply of 
goods and an excess supply of 
money or buying power. 

To prevent it, you must bal- 
ance these two factors. You can 
not take away the people’s money 
(although the government is 
doing this to some extent by 
heavier taxation). The only way 
then to attain a balance between 
the two factors is to increase the 
supply of goods. When a limita- 
tion is put on selling prices, how- 
ever, production is discouraged, 
and the basic cause of the condi- 
tion only made worse. 

The foundation of our 
American competitive system is 
the law of supply and demand. 
It counter-balances the supply of 
goods against the supply of buy- 
ing power. If we encourage pro- 
duction by making it worthwhile 
to produce, the unbalance would 
be corrected. 

Inflation is buying power 
competing for the supply of 
goods. Increase production and 
you have the supply of goods 
competing for the buying power. 
The natural law of supply and 
demand, if permitted to operate, 
will make prices find their 
proper level. 

Even on the question of 
rents — and certainly nobody 
wants rents to go sky high—ar- 
bitrary restrictions by OPA ag- 
gravates the scarcity of houses 
by retarding building. Builders 
dare not, and will not, risk their 
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money unless they are assured of 
a fair return for their venture 
Rentals are on a pre-war basis, 
but building costs are not. Yet, 
the only way to overcome a scar- 
city of houses is to build more 
houses. The situation is the same 
with every commodity. 

Many theories sound good 
on the surface because tempor- 
arily they seem to be protecting 
the public. But you can not cure 
inflation until you remove the 
basic cause — which is lack of 
goods: Arbitrary price restric- 
tions in any field automatically 
cause less production, and the 
situation is thus made even 
worse, until growing unemploy- 
ment reduces the volume of buy- 
ing power. . 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
the only way to avoid inflation is 
to increase the production of 
goods. The only way to get an 
increase in the production of 
goods is to make it worthwhile 
to produce; only by making it 
worthwhile to produce can you 
pay good wages. 

The history of the world has 
countless instances of political 
power trying to avoid the law of 
supply and demand. It can’t be 
done! Prices are inevitably de- 
termined by the supply of goods 
competing for the public’s dollar, 
and full production of goods can 
only come with an incentive to 
make a reasonable profit. The 
OPA was necessary in war time. 
But the conditions that created 
the need for OPA no longer exist. 
If we were realistic, we would 
soon get “back on the track” 
with a program encouraging a 
volume of production equaling 
demand. 


Sincerely, 


Aeraleion Mani. 


Publisher 









The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Stay Licked 
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*So inconspicuous 


...and so, Bill, I’m back on top again. Yet, 
only a year ago, I thought I was licked be- 
cause my hearing had gone bad. 


It must have been failing for years but I 
didn’t realize it. When I did, I wouldn't 
admit it. Then came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I said “no” on a 
big deal when I should have said “yes”. 


After that, I got hold of myself and went 
to an ear specialist. He recommended a hear- 
ing aid. Fortunately, I tried a new Zenith. 


So, now I’m sitting pretty, hitting on all 
eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I can hear again, 
and the world’s my oyster... 

> * x” 


If you want to start friends or relatives who 
are hard of hearing back on the road to 
happiness —tactfully suggest that they visit 
a Zenith dispenser and try a new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You owe it to them. 
They want to hear you as much as you want 
to hear them and it’s embarrassing when 
you shout. 

Their own ears will decide—no one will 
ask them to buy. And the new Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord is so inconspicuous. Re- 
member—Zenith has always stood for quality. 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 





Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 


THE NEW 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


g=™—-PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL=-=<=— 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Pa-1B 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send me your FREE booklet about the 


Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


Name. 


Address... 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Protest: I wonder how far Miss Nor- 
dentoft expects to get in this world by 
defying God as she did when she made the 
statement you printed and as she appar- 
ently is doing with her life. Certainly 
there is enough sexual sin in the world 
without someone exalting herself as an 
example for its continuance. 

I am shocked to think any editor, 
who has professed his belief and faith in 
God as you have done, would devote time 
and space to such rot. 

Mrs. H. H. Terwilliger, Angelica, N. Y. 

{Mrs. Terwilliger devoted time to read- 
ing it, however.—Ed.] 


Vs.-lckes: Someone suggested that 
Harry Ickes take over Japan. He ought 
to feel at home with Shintoism. He’s the 
one who legalized it over here. If he 
goes, I’d like to go along. It may prove 
more interesting than being sadistically 
tortured to death over here by the “I 
am Sector.” 

Mary Stewart, Waurika, Okla. 


Ireland Must Be Heaven: You gen- 


erally keep up with world affairs, so come ° 


now and tell us what is the matter with 
Ireland (Eire). The reason for asking is 
that there has been no “hell to pay” in 
the news from Ireland for a year. 

A. Henley, Aberdeen, Miss. 


[No news is good news.—Ed.] 


The UNO Capital: Well, it looks as 
if we are going to have the capital of the 
United Nations in our midst, but I, for 
one, don’t like it. This is too much our 
baby already. Now other nations will feel 
disposed to let us keep it, run it and pay 
for it while they go ahead with their real 
plans at home in the same old way. 
Shouldn’t we feel a little suspicious of it 
if it were located in the middle of Russia? 

Christy Nann, Oakland, Cal. 


Well, Maybe So: Your article 
“Weather or Not” suggests we should re- 
vise our conception of our Solar activities. 
It is now time for our pseudonym science 
to change its statement that our Sun is a 
superheated celestial body, when it must 
be the greatest minus temperature of our 
Universe. 

M. F. Thomson Jr., New Orleans, La. 


School Smoking: The “Minnesota ~ 


school teacher is right” about smoking in 
school. There are too many children and 
adults who smoke now. It’s a disagree- 
able and expensive habit. 

A. Stoller, Johnstown, N.Y; 


Unionist Speaks: To Mr. White- 
Collar Worker. Read your beef about 45 
million white-collar or non-union workers 
not getting the support that 1o million 
union workers get from our government. 
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Why? Did it ever occur to you that what 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation did for the business man unionism 
is doing for the worker (organization). 
James H. LeHue, Boron, Cal. 


Rock-a-bye Baby: That bottle- 
holder for infants you showed in your 
magazine is impractical and foolish and 
only for lazy people. “Bottle babies” miss 
enough of the affection and closeness to 
mother that nursing babies have. And to 
put him in bed with an automatic bottle- 
holder is heaping insult on injury. 

Mrs. John Amiel (mother of four), 
New Brighton, Minn. 


School Reports: J. Edgar Hoover 
wants parents held responsible for delin- 
quency of their children. Why not also 
hold the schools responsible? They send 
report cards home that don’t mean a thing 
to the parents. Why can’t they be marked 
with the 80s—gos—1oos, like they used 
to be? Then the parents would know what 
their children are doing. 

Mrs, Charles Kurtz, Andover, Ohio 

[Amen.—Ed.] 


For the Defense: Answering W. O. 
Allen, do those Texas Baptists also con- 
sider that Christ disgraced the whole 
world when (as it is recorded) He changed 
water into wine? And, do they also con- 
demn the apostle Paul for admonishing 
Timothy to, “Drink no longer water, but 
use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine own infirmities”? I’ve noticed 
that these “Church-members” who con- 
demn other gambling games are not slow 
to play “Bingo” at their church socials! 
So, why should they say to our President: 
“Stand by thyself, come not near to me; 
for I am holier than thou.” 

Robert W. Cook, Orofino, Idaho 


. . « Re the President’s drinking— 
General Washington drank one of the first 
cocktails made in this country. It is said 
that he and two other generals went into 
a tavern and called for drinks and the 
bar maid mixed them a drink saying: 
“Drink, gentlemen, it will make you feel 
like a cocktail.” 

Oscar S. Rawls, 


Time Out: “Shorter” hours and 
“less” hours. Thanks to John D. Greider 
of Los Angeles, Cal., for what he said 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). It’s something 
I’ve been wanting to say for a long time. 
But why did he say “less” when he evi- 
dently meant “fewer’’? 

N. Jensen, Brayton, Iowa 


Farmerville, La. 


. - » Mr. John Greider should have 
substituted “fewer,” not “less,” for shorter 
hours. “Less” applies to quantity, “fewer” 


to number. 
Alex Stout, Narberth, Pa. 


Pension Peeve: I am surprised at 
the stand your paper takes against the 
aged people. I suppose you accept their 
money but if they don’t have any money 
that is where you get off. You have a 
good paper but if you take a stand against 





old age pensions, I am through with you. 
Walter Tousley, Cayuga, N. Y. 
[PATHFINDER takes no stand for or 
against the Townsend plan.—Ed.] 


Red Shellac: You are continuing 
your usual anti-Red propaganda. What 
you should be doing is to help along the 
anti-redneck work that is so very much 
needed in this country. 

Your “Red Shellacking” stuff is silly 
nonsense. The rednecks have had the 
Austrians and Hungarians so thoroughly 
shellacked all the time they would not go 
Communist in any election. The French 
even have a redneck president. Of course, 
Pres. Roosevelt and Churchill both 
claimed they did not like him but I have 
always believed that stuff was just win- 
dow dressing to fool the boobery class of 
people. It did, but they did not kid me 
as I have been wise to that kind of stuff 
for over 30 years, 

The elections in Austria and Hungary 
were redneck-rigged but that was not the 
case in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

G. E. Niehousmyer, Genoa, Ohio 

{Niehousmyer sees red it seems.—Ed.] 
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ATOMIC BOMB TEST on battleship as predicted in PATHFINDER several months ago, 
has been announced by the Navy. (See Science page 14). 

ARGENTINA MAY APPEAL TO UNO to make U.S. "behave." She claims when our states— 
men term her government "Fascist" we violate the Frisco charter by not 
using world peace machinery for settling disagreements. 

EISENHOWER'S EXPLANATION satisfied most Congressmen despite noisy few who are 
still trying to make political capital out of the mobilization. 





the date Eisenhower set. Reason is State Department hasn't got the 
manpower, isn't yet prepared to do the job. 

orderliness, general lack of violence, especially when compared with 
bloody strife of a decade ago. One big industrialist termed labor 
discipline excellent, said the issues are focused with "logic and 
intelligence rather than passion." 

NEXT FOREIGN LOAN to make headlines will be a French request for an as yet 
unstated amount. Note that the much talked about loan to Russia 
hasn't come up and may not for several months. 

VETERANS' ORGANIZATIONS will put the heat on Congress this session to make 
possible lump sum payments on G. I. insurance. Present law stretches 
payment over several years. 

ANOTHER VETERANS' DEMAND will be granting of enlisted men payment for all 
accumulated leave not taken while they were in service. Officers have 
this privilege now. ‘ 

RADIO PEOPLE EXPECT to invest $100 million in television this year. This is 
both for broadcasting and receiving equipment. 

MEXICO IS GETTING STARTED in television, too. Lee De Forest, pioneer radio 
man, has been down there supervising installation of a technicolor 
broadcasting station. Plan is to rent out receivers until low-priced 
ones are available. 

FEDERAL BUILDING CODE will be advocated by Commerce Department to help out 
housing shortage. Conflicting local codes are one of the big housing 
bottlenecks. 

COTTON COMPROMISE was made by Bowles (note: Announcement may come before this 
appears in print) to make sure of renewal of pricing powers. He knew 
OPA was doomed if cotton Senators teamed up against hin. 

TRUMAN'S COMBINED MESSAGE closely resembles full employment budget which was 
called for by original full employment bill. 

PASSENGER LINERS will be plying both oceans with fair regularity by late 
summer, but there will be no berths for tourists——only people with 
important business or personal reasons for traveling. 

JUKE BOXES will be the advertisers' new medium. A new gadget regulates the 

_  gsequence of music and commercials. 

ORANGES WILL BE X-RAYED or "candled" before shipment so bad ones can be culled 
out. There's a new machine for doing it. 

TIDEWATER OIL QUESTION, due for Senate airing when Ed Pauley's nomination comes 
up, will make news otherwise within’the next few weeks. California 
will file a-brief upholding state rights to the submerged oil lands 
and the Senate will start hearings on a bill to give the states every- 
thing out to the 3 mile limit. 

A NEW ALUMINUM ENGINE (J cylinder 13 h.p.) will make powered bicycles a post- 
war fad. 

DIRIGIBLES AS LONG DISTANCE over-water carriers will be boomed again. Their 
original construction cost is high, but they're faster than any boat, 
can carry more than any plane. Hitch: Lack of skilled operators. 
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-.-« HOW TRAILERS STOCK STORES 
AND STEP UP HOME DELIVERIES! 


F YOU buy Junior a bed, Mother a rug or make any 

sizeable household purchase at one of the 4 Mont- 
gomery Ward stores in the Detroit area, your goods 
are delivered in a Fruehauf Trailer. 


A_fleet of 40 Fruehaufs* works constantly to keep 
goods flowing to warehouse , . . to stores... and to 
homes within a radius of 70 miles. The larger Trailers 
haul merchandise to warehouses and keep retail dis- 
plays well filled. Usually you'll find one or more of 
these Vans parked at store docks being unloaded. A 
like number are at the warehouses for loading. 


Trucks are never idle. As rapidly as a Trailer is 
loaded, a truck is coupled and off it goes to the store 
where the Trailer is “spotted”. The truck is then de- 
tached, coupled to an empty Trailer and returns. 


In addition, the Trailers handle 
home deliveries. Each evening, the 
day’s sales are loaded into the | 
Trailers at the warehouse. When ° | 
the drivers arrive in the morning, 
there’s no waiting for loading. They 
leave immediately. 


Safety awards won by 
the drivers in the 
J. E. Bejin Fleet. 


** DO TRUCK OPERATORS PAY FOR THE USE OF THE HIGHWAYS? *¥ 


+ Commercial vehicle operators not only pay their share for road ¥ 

4 building and maintenance—but overpay yearly from $5 each & 
for small farm trucks up to $287 each for truck-trailers of over v4 
5-ton capacity. Reports show that from 1925 to 1943 almost 2 

* billion dollars has been taken from highway tax funds and 

% used for other purposes. 
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Up narrow streets and village lanes these double- 
jointed Vans are maneuvered with ease. The drivers 
will tell you they turn in the same radius as the short 
trucks which pull them. 


J. E. Bejin, owner of the fleet, states, “To maintain 
the kind of service Wards demand, we couldn’t handle 
the job as well with anything but Fruehauf Trailers.” 


Should you have a hauling problem—either local or 
long distance—the nearest Fruehauf man will acquaint 
you with the Trailer story. It’s most probable his 
advice will save money for you. 


*Owned and operated by J. E. Bejin Cartage Company. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., @ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 


Engineered Thanepoitiilion’ 
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The Nation 


President submits $35.8 billions budget, 
urges again his ‘must’ legislation, 
wholehearted support of UNO 


The goals were permanent prosperity 
at home, permanent peace abroad. Presi- 
dent Truman told Congress how he thought 
they could be achieved in a 25,000-word 
combined state of the union and budget 
message. The methods: 

(1) Production 50% 
ever before in peacetime. 

(2) A balanced national budget. 

(3) Maintenance of U.S. commit- 
ments abroad. 

(4) Whole-hearted support of UNO, 
with international control of atomic en- 
ergy. 

Domestic Policy. To gain his pro- 
duction goal, the President again asked 
action on his fact-finding proposal, includ- 
ing a 30-day pre-strike cooling-off period, 
subpoena power of both company and 
union books. 

“We are relying on all concerned to 
develop, through collective bargaining, 
wage structures that are fair to labor, al- 
low for necessary business incentives, and 
. . . ‘hold the line’ on prices.” 

He then asked for maintenance of an 
armed force of 2 million men, through 
selective service if necessary, for “our na- 
tional safety and security of the world.” 

His two major policy points disposed 
of, the President again asked: Extension 
of rent and price controls and priority 
allocations, continuance of food subsidies, 
a full employment bill, increased unem- 
ploymenf insurance, increased minimum 
wages, universal training, armed forces 
merger, domestic control of atomic en- 


greater than 





ergy, fair employment practices, crop in- 
surance, Social Security extension; in- 
creased government salaries. 

The President also asked aid to small 
business, a “fair share of the national in- 
come” to farmers, flood control, MVA and 
similar power developments, public works, 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Domestic Finance. The cost of all 
this in the next fiscal year (July 1946- 
July 1947) would be $35.8 billions (last 
peace-time budget was $9.25 billions). 
The government’s income, the President 
estimated, would be $31.5 billions but the 
$4.3 billions deficit would not be added 
to the national debt, instead paid out of 
Treasury cash balances. All this hinged 
on Congress heeding his plea not to re- 
duce taxes further. 

Biggest chunk of the budget ($15 
billions) went to national defense (Army 
$7.1 billions, Navy $4.5 billions). Next 
came debt interest ($5 billions) and vet- 
erans’ pensions and benefits ($4.2  bil- 
lions). 

In calculating the budget, the Presi- 
dent included $3.35 billions for programs 
not yet passed by Congress, the cost of 
American participation in Bretton Woods, 
and advances on the $4.4 billion loan to 
Britain (he promised a later message in 
support of the loan). 

Foreign Policy. Support of the UNO, 
the President held, was essential to world 
peace and he predicted “development of 
mutually effective safeguards” permitting 
“fullest international control of . . . atomic 
power.” 

But, he added, “if peace is to en- 
dure, it must rest upon justice no less than 
upon power.” 

To this end, he promised U. S. sup- 
port in giving the smaller nations a voice 


European, Acme 


REPORTERS. The President informed Congress on the state of the nation and on his budget 
plans; Reconversion Director Snyder ‘looked fo the future (see Message). 
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International 
OIL MAN. Pauley was named for Navy's sec- 
ond job (see Troubled Waters). 


in the German-Jap peace treaties. 

And he promised eccupation of Ger- 
many and Japan until both peoples show 
they have learned the?r lesson. 


Little Sir Echo 


Same day the President’s message 
reached Capitol Hill, Reconversion Direc- 
tor John W. Snyder sent up a report on 
his office. 

Supporting his chief’s request for ex- 
tension of price controls and solution of 
industrial disputes, he warned that pro- 
duction must increase and prices be held if 
inflation is to be avoided. 

“No matter what levels of- production 
are reached, accumulated demands will 
greatly exceed supplies of many materials 
and products. The consequent danger of 
inflation threatens . . . the entire Amer- 
ican economy.” 

Inflationary pressures in housing are 
the greatest, Snyder insisted. 

Elsewhere in his 72-page report, he 
outlined the success of industrial recon- 
version, warned of increased unemploy- 
ment. 


Troubled Waters 


President Truman nominated some 
new faces for his official family. 

As Under Secretary to soon-to-retire 
Navy Secretary Forrestal he named Edwin 
W. Pauley, millionaire California oil man, 
former Democratic national secretary, 
present reparations commissioner in Japan. 

To join the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. board of directors he named George 
E. Allen, native Mississippian now a 
Washington insurance man, close personal 
friend, sometimes called a White House 
“mystery man,” 

W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Prop- 
erty chief and former St. Louis business- 
man, was chosen to be Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air. Surplus Property, the 
President said, would be merged with 
RFC’s War Assets Corp., which is headed 
by Lt. Gen. Edmund Gregory, war- 
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STRIKERS. In Chicago, packinghouse workers happily jitter-bugged while picketing, but in Kansas City, their striking brothers fought with police. 
In Whitinsville, Mass., steel workers walked out before the strike deadline (see Strikes). 


time Army Quartermaster General. 

Meaning. All three appointments 
were more evidence that Harry Truman 
“takes care” of his friends. Only Allen 
seemed somewhat suited by experience for 
his post. Symington has had no experi- 
ence in the air forces, as had his prede- 
cessor, Robert A. Lovett. Pauley is not a 
Navy man but it was clear he was slated 
to succeed Forrestal. However, both he 
and the Navy have oil interests and 
Pauley has differed with Administration 
policy, as outlined by Secretary Ickes, to 
bring tidewater oil lands under federal 
control. 

Effect. It was Pauley’s oil connec- 
tions that most concerned GOP Congress- 
men. Said Sen. Willis (R.-Ind.) “I think 
the Republicans will keenly resent 
political rewards . . . bestowed on a man 
whose personal interests may conflict with 
the administration of his office.” Demo- 
crats were silent, but it seemed likely there 
would be lengthy hearings before Pauley, 
at least, was confirmed in his new job. 


VIOLENCE. Los Angeles police enforced a court injunction limiting CIO electrical worker pickets 


Strikes 


The biggest strike in history started 
as 750,000 CIO steelworkers in 1,300 plants 
shut down blast furnaces and walked out. 
They pushed the total of strike idle to 
about 1,650,000. The figure would grow 
as other industries, crippled by lack of 
steel, would be forced to quit. Only a few 
independent plants, including Henry J. 
Kaiser’s West Coast foundry, kept oper- 
ating. 

Closer to the average consumer was 
a walkout of 263,000 AFL and CIO meat- 
packers. It cut incoming meat supplies to 
less than one-third in most cities. 

Other strikes, affecting electrical 
goods, automobiles and communications, 
continued. New York City faced a com- 
plete tie-up of‘ its vital transportation 
system. : 


Reasons. Collective bargaining had 


flopped weeks ago. Impartial fact-finding 
had also failed its first big test, when Gen- 
eral Motors refused to consider a 17.5% 
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at a GM subsidiary plant to four at a gate by using tear gas and clubbing strikers (including 
veterans) to break massed lines (see Strikes). 


wage boost proposed by the President’s 
board. 

Another alternative was direct Presi- 
dential intervention: President Truman 
last week asked both sides in the steel 
fight to accept a compromise wage in- 
crease of 18.5¢ an hour (CIO had asked 
25¢). This also failed when Benjamin 
Fairless, President of U. S. Steel, rejected 
the proposal, 

Meaning. The fact that these rejec- 
tions in both steel and auto strikes had 
come from industry, not unions, was im- 
portant. For though the battle was seem- 
ingly Labor vs. Management, both sides 
knew that it was the public which would 
be hardest hit, and that public gpinion 
would force whatever settlement finally 
came. But Labor leaders and some Con- 
gressmen screamed of an “industrial con- 
spiracy.” 

Effect. Government seizure of meat 
plants was imminent (unless a fagct-find- 
ing board, meeting in Chicago, could cause 
a settlement), would probably reopen 
plants quickly. Federal operdtion of the 
steel industry also was being studied, but 
it was unlikely that steel workers would 
come back to work even for the Govern- 
ment unless they first got their raise, 


Rosy Future 


Big Business got a pleasant glimpse 
last week of what Secretary Wallace’s new, 
streamlined Commerce Department is 
planning for it. 

The revelation came from Brig. Gen. 
Albert J. Browning, Republican, ex-Mont- 
gomery Ward executive, who recently 
moved to Wallace’s new office of Domes- 
tic Commerce from the War Department. 

Among other things, he said, his de- 
partment would seek lower taxes for cor- 
porations to make it possible for them to 
lower prices and seek a broader market 
for increased production. It is “human 
nature,” he said, for business to seek prof- 
its. Another plum he dangled: Lower in- 
come taxes for high-salaried executives 
to stimulate more efficient management. 
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Subsidies Saved? 


Behind President Truman’s request 
for continued food subsidies (see Mes- 
sage) was an unpublicized two-day meet- 
ing between pro- and anti-subsidy forces 
in Stabilization Director Collet’s office. 

Subsidy supporters included OPA 
Chief Bowles, CIO officials, Housing Chief 
Blandford, who want to continue govern- 
ment payments averaging $2 billion annu- 
ally to producers and processors in order 
to keep consumer prices down. 

Opposed were agriculture officials H. 
B. Boyd and Nathan Koenig, Farm Bu- 
reau Chief Ed O’Neil, who want to get 
farmers and processors back to the law 
of supply and demand. They were behind 
Collet and Anderson’s program begun last 
fall of gradually removing all subsidies. 

At end of first day’s session, even 
before the pro forces had clinched their 
victory, O’Neil stormed out, snorting: “If 
consumers can’t pay their food bill now, 
when does the government think they 
ever can?” 

Meaning. If approved by Congress 
(likely in an election year) subsidies will 
keep prices of several basic foods from 
rising (see Price Prospects, Page 22). 

It was also a slap in the face for 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson, who 
dodged the showdown with Bowles. Out- 
of-town, he could have flown back to 
Washington if he’d wanted to, 


Curley Convicted 


In November, Rep. Curley (D.), for- 
mer governor of Massachusetts, got him- 
self elected mayor of Boston for the fourth 
time. Inaugurated Jan. 7, he planned to 
continue as Congressman, divide his time 
between New England and Washington. 

Last week, Curley was under convic- 
tion on a two-year-old government charge 
—conspiracy to use the mails to defraud. 
A U.S. District Court in the Capital had 
found him and two associates guilty of 
scheming to hoodwink contractors and 
builders by falsely pretending ability to 
obtain war contracts. 





International 


DENIAL. Adm. Kimmel defended himself 
against Pearl Harbor blame (see Rebuttal). 
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GUILTY. Rep. Curley leaves court after jury 
verdict (see Curley Convicted). 


As his attorneys hastened to seek a 
new trial, Curley, 71, faced a possible 
maximum sentence of 47 years in jail, 
$19,000 in fines. 


Rebuttal 


The Pearl Harbor Committee had 
heard almost everybody else. Now it got 
down to one of the two commanders on 
the scene at the time of attack—Adm. 
Kimmel, Hawaii’s 1941 naval boss, | ‘ 

It was Kimmel’s first chance to tell 
his story in public, and he made the most 
of it. 

The tall, stout, cherubic-faced ad- 
miral charged the Navy Department had 
withheld vital information of Japanese de- 
velopments from him before the assault, 
sent confusing, misleading orders instead. 

Speaking from hindsight, Kimmel in- 
sisted he would have gone to sea, tried to 
keep the fleet in intercepting position, if 
he had been properly forewarned. 

Outsmarted. Rep. Clark (D.-N.C.) 
summed up: “Isn’t the essence of this 
controversy the fact that everybody from 
the higher officials here in Washington 
down through the lieutenant who disre- 
garded the radar message just muffed the 
situation and let the Japs outsmart them?” 

Kimmel replied: “I think you should 
draw those conclusions, rather than me.” 

Headline. After some controversy, 
the committee voted down a GOP pro- 
posal to ask former British Prime Minister 
Churchill, now vacationing in Miami, to 
testify on agreements with FDR for 
Anglo-American action against Japan, 


Talk Fest 


With national issues clamoring for so- 
lution, the Senate picked the Fair Em- 


ployment Practices Committee as its first 
business, promptly ran into a 15-man fili- 
buster by Southerners, 

Then, as sponsor Sen, Chavez (D.- 
N. Mex.), himself of minority (Spanish- 
American) extraction, moved for 24-hour 
sessions, GOP members refused to sup- 
port him. That meant the Southerners 
would have to harangue only six hours a 
day (noon to 6 p.m.) on such subjects as 
the Senate Journal, which took up one 
day’s session like this: 

Sen. Overton (D.-La.), in referring 
to the Journal’s first 14 words mentioning 
the chaplain’s prayer, said, “I refuse to 
believe . . . a single Senator . . . would 
object to having the prayér . . . inserted. 
They are terse... to the point .. .” etc. 

That the FEPC bill came up at all 
irked Sen. George (D.-Ga.): “If this is 
all that Harry Truman has to offer, God 
help the Democratic party in 1946 and 
1948!” 

Dutch Uncle. At the other end of 
Pennsylvania avenue, the Administration 
granted Greece a $25 million credit “if” 
it economizes, “quickly puts its house in 
order.” 


Crackdown 


Army Chief of Staff Eisenhower took 
steps to end G.I. turmoil over demobili- 
zation. To an informal session of Con- 
gress he announced all surplus soldiers 
would be let out as soon as possible, every 
man with 40 points would be released by 
June 30. Then he cracked down, pro- 
hibited any further troop demonstrations 
at home or abroad, 

(The Hawaiian command confined 
three soldiers to quarters for continued 
protests, released them when it found 
their “enthusiasm . . not enough to 
warrant punishment.”) 

But, said Acting War Secretary 
Royall, if Eisenhower’s new policy is to 
be carried out, the Army will have to have 
432,000 more replacements by next sum- 
mer. (December inductions totaled only 
21,000. ) 

Boys or Billions? Otherwise, demobi- 





GUEST. A tired and weary Churchill was 
saved from testifying (see Rebuttal). 
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lization must be slowed or $14 billion in 
surplus material abroad be left unguarded 
against weather and thieves. 

To this, Senators retorted they were 
more interested in surplus boys abroad 
than surplus property, questioned how 
much surplus sales would bring, thought 
Congress, in a showdown, would vote to 
bring the boys home. 

Meaning. The new point program 
got mixed reception. Some lawmakers 
thought it did little to solve demobiliza- 
tion problems. So did some dubious 
G.I.s, who wanted more action, fewer 
promises. Eisenhower got a warning Con- 
gress may not renew the draft law when 
it expires May 15, Army had better get 
all the replacements it needs before then. 
Older men (up to 26), 4Fs, workers once 
deferred in war industry might have to 
be summoned to boost monthly induc- 
tions. 


Scramble 


After World War I some 600 organi- 
zations competed for members among re- 
turning servicemen. Only a few (Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled American Veterans) emerged as 
effective forces. 

The 15 million men and women com- 
ing home from World War II face a simi- 
lar situation—150 would-be-national vet- 
erans’ groups already are vying for their 
support. 

So far, the American Legion leads 
with 1.7 million members (650,000 World 
War II veterans), is making biggest drive 
for women vets. Greatest gain is claimed 
by Veterans of Foreign Wars, which has 
jumped from a pre-Pearl Harbor strength 
of 300,000 to an estimated 1.3 million. 

Newcomers include American Veter- 
ans of World War II (Amvets), which 
hopes to have one million members by 
November, 


1.8%—and Up 


Prospective auto buyers last week 
had learned what OPA ceiling prices will 
be on another important group of cars. 
New Plymouths, Dodges, DeSotos and 
Chryslers (all made by Chrysler) will 
average about 1.8% more than in 1942. 
For instance, a de luxe four-door Plymouth 
sedan will be $999, compared to $882 four 
years ago. 

But this did not tell the whole story. 

The 1.8% average increase (from 
0.5% on Chryslers to 3.5% on Dodges) 
excluded price additions allowed for en- 
gineering improvements, freight and serv- 
icing costs, federal taxes, extras (bumper 
guards, clocks, etc.). These could make 
a $999 Plymouth cost a buyer from $1,100 
to $1,200. 


100% Precaution 


Experts, anxiously watching the Stock 
Exchange for dangerous tendencies, have 
been disturbed by current booming sales, 
have protested against speculative buying 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). Despite this, Emil 
Schram, New York Exchange president, 
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recently assured President Truman the 
market was not inflationary. 

Ten days later, the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s governors disagreed, banned mar- 
gin sale of stocks. This meant speculators 
would have to put up 100% cash for all 
shares bought or sold, could no longer 
buy or sell by putting up only part of the 
price. 

Not Enough. But the ban, warned 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, is only a 
minor step in the fight against inflation. 
More helpful would be a balanced federal 
budget, increased capital gains tax and 
sale of bonds to individuals rather than 
to banks. 

After the announcement, the market 
dipped, rose briefly, dropped again under 


strike impacts. Stock sales declined 
sharply. 
All Aboard! 

Would-be travelers heard the first 
cheery words in years. R. W. Brown, 


president of the Reading Railway System, 
told the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board that by next summer vacationers 
will be able to take railway trips in com- 
fort, will no longer have to wait in line 
for tickets, run the risk of having to stand 
in crowded trains. Reason is that military 
traffic will have fallen off, roads will have 
more cars, more opportunity to improve 
service. 


Week at Home 


East: In New York, Anny List 
charged her husband, opera _ simger 
Emanuel List, with abandonment, won 


her case when she explained that though 
they lived in the same house, they haven’t 
spoken to each other for a year. 

In Washington, Clarence George, 29, 
recently discharged Army major found 
civilian life “impossible,” re-enlisted as a 
sergeant, 

James Travis, 48, accused by New 
York police of robbing churches, claimed 
he was often awakened at night by a voice 
telling him to make the thefts. 

Midwest: Detective Paul Kramer, 
self-styled tracer of missing persons, 
asked help from Cincinnati, Ohio, police. 
His request: Find a woman who went 
with him to a night club, walked off with 
his badge, revolver, wallet. 

During the phone strike an East St. 
Louis, Ill., phone supervisor got this emer- 
gency call: A piping, young voice pleaded: 
“T want to call my mother at Mrs. Kelly’s 
—I’m scared.” 

West: San Francisco police got up 
to date, changed their radio code from “A 
for Able” to “A for Atom.” 

South: Controversy raged in West 
Virginia. School boys displayed photo- 
graphs of strange sea creatures, claimed 
they had caught them alive in a mountain 
University’ zoologists identified 
them as octopuses, insisted they couldn’t 
have lived in fresh water. 

Blanford and Henry Stokes, irked at 
induction, were arrested in Meridian, 
Miss., charged with beating up draft board 
chairman, Dr. C, C. Davis, 
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Pathfinder Photo 


WHIP. Sparkman had a new job, a new office. 


Sparkplug Sparkman 


Rep. John J. Sparkman, a big, good- 
natured Democrat from Huntsville, Ala., 
was busy last week packing up books and 
other paraphernalia he has accumulated 
during 10 years in Congress. He’s moving 
his office in the New House Office Build- 
ing to quarters in the Capitol, some 100 
yards away. 

The shift, which automatically fol- 
lows his appointment as Majority Whip 
of the House of Representatives, makes 
him one of about half a dozen Congress- 
men who have offices in the Capitol itself. 
Others include Majority Leader McCor- 
mack and Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

Duties. Sparkman was appointed whip 
by Rayburn and McCormack when Geor- 
gia Democrat Robert Ramspeck quit a 
few weeks ago to take over a _higher- 
paying aviation job. “At least a hundred 
people have asked me what the whip 
does,” Sparkman said last week in his 
mild Southern accent, “so I’ve got the 
answer down pat. 

“First, I have to keep the Democratic 
membership of the House informed about 
the legislative program coming up for a 
week ahead. I send a mimeographed no- 
tice to each member. Second, I keep my- 
self informed on which Democrats are out 
of town and where they are. (Note: 
Sparkman doesn’t have to answer for ab- 
sentees during roll call, as Senate whips 
do.) Third, I have to make certain there 
are enough Democratic members in town 
when something big comes up. Fourth, I 
have to get them on the floor when a bill 
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is being read for amendments.’ 
Considering the roving disposition of 

most Congressmen, it looks as if Rep. 

Sparkman will have his hands full, 


Plea 


Addressed to “The Lord-Mayor of 
Washington, U. S. A.,” came a letter last 
week from Maria and Christina Berns, 
aged 13 and 10, of Amsterdam, Holland. 
It asked the “Honorable Sir Burgomaster” 
for “some underclothes, one pair of stock- 
ings each, and a coat or windjacket.” 

“Momentarily,” it said, ‘““we wear our 
last clothes, which are a bit shabby.” 

Washington has neither Mayor nor 
Burgomaster, but District Commissioner 
John Russell Young forwarded the letter 
to Henry J. Kaiser, chairman of the Na- 
tional Victory Clothing Collection, 


Up on Top 


A fight of many years’ standing 
among Washington city planners and land- 
scape experts is the battle of the bridge. 
This is an argument about what kind of a 
bridge to build across the Potomac from 
Virginia to downtown D.C. Half the plan- 
ners want two four-lane bridges; the rest 
want one six-lane bridge, 

Last week the single-bridge gang, 
which includes truculent Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes and Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant HI, 
dignified head of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, made a 
bold swoop on the White House, came out 
with President Truman, tried to win him 
over to their side. 

In so doing they made history: To 
show the President how (awful) a double 
bridge would look and how (good) a sin- 
gle span would look, they took him up on 
top of the Washington Monument. He 
thus became the first President of the 
U. S. in recorded history to mount the 
monument. He rode up in the elevator, 
which costs an ordinary tourist 10¢. He 
didn’t pay. 

The President remarked to Secretary 
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AS PLANNED: Here's how White House will look if Architect Winslow's plan goes through. 


Ickes that he hadn’t been up the monu- 
ment for 18 years, 

“Last time I was up here,” replied 
the 71-year-old secretary, “was before you 
were born.” 


White Elephant 


The city of Washington, which 
changes population at regular intervals 
with hardly a grimace, cannot undergo 
even a minor physical alteration without 
a major convulsion, 

This was conclusively demonstrated 
for the umpteenth time last week when 
Lorenzo S. Winslow, presidential archi- 
tect, published his plans for revamping 
the White House to increase its office 
space and modernize its internal workings. 
His blueprints called for repairs costing 
$1,650,000, including: 

1. Turning the White House’s east 
wing into a museum to exhibit furniture, 
china, etc., of past Presidents. 

2. Expanding the west wing to add 
15,000 square feet of office space and an 
auditorium big enough to hold 375 people, 
a movie-television screen and a sinking 
stage. 

3. Replacing the 40-year-old heating 
system which now works by a haphazard 
combination of hot air, hot water and 
steam. 

4. Various minor repairs including a 
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DOWN. Truman and Ickes dismount after the first Presidential trip up Washington Monument. 
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new floor, rugs and hangings for the Tru- 
man family and an underground driveway 
for removing Presidential garbage. 

The thought of changing the historic 
old White House, however, quickly 
brought cries of pain from the historic old 
American Institute of Architects. 

AIA recalled that President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908 had asked its members 
to keep “a perpetual eye of guardianship 
over the White House to see that it is 
kept unchanged and unmarred.” 

Slums Near By. The socially-minded 
Washington Post in a front-page story 
pointed to slums only a few blocks away 
from the executive mansion which were 
much more urgently in need of $1,650,000 
worth of repairs. 

But President Truman laughed, 
pointed out to reporters standing in his 
crowded press room that if the plan went 
through he could hold future press con- 
ferences in the new auditorium—where 
they could all sit down, 


My Stars! 


The Wac sergeant who tells this story 
admits (1) it was dark, and (2) she was 
a little dazed, so you can take it for what 
you think it’s worth, She was standing in 
the Pentagon on a rainy afternoon, she 
says, trying to get a taxicab to go down- 
town, 

After a long, long time one did pull 
up, but there were three officers in back 
and another in front. She was slinking 
away when the door swung open and 
somebody said: 

“You can get in if you don’t mind 
sitting on a man’s lap.” 

Since she really had to get downtown, 
she climbed in and relaxed on the knees 
of one of the occupants. They were nearly 
there before she turned far enough to see 
that the owner of the knees had five stars 
on his shoulder. She never did get up 
enough nerve to turn the rest of the way 
and look at his face; so she still doesn’t 
know whether it was Ike Eisenhower or 
Hap Arnold. 


Thin Purse 


Prizefighter Billy Conn came to 
Washington to talk to income tax experts 
about his fight in New York June 19, with 
Joe Louis. 

He'll get an estimated $500,000 for 
the bout, and wanted to know (1) what 
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QUEEN. Miss Jan Heathe, 19, was elected 
“Nation's Capital Glamour Girl” by govern- 
ment girl workers. Here she's crowned by 
Anne Lou Brock, president of Washington's 
United Nations Girls Organization. . 


expenses—managers and trainers pay- 
ments, etc.—he could legally deduct, and 
(2) how much he’d have left after taxes. 
Internal Revenue men, following their reg- 
ular policy, wouldn’t discuss the case. 

But with independent tax experts 
(the men who know their taxes best), it 
was 2 to 1 that Conn would take home 
somewhat less than $100,000 of his half- 
million, 


Mad About Margarine 


Paul T. Truitt, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, works in a small suite of offices 
halfway between the Capitol and the 
White House. It is his job to keep the 
nation spreading its bread with margarine. 
He is, in fact, one of those ominous char- 
acters, a lobbyist. 

Truitt’s association represents 15 of 
the biggest margarine makers in the coun- 
try. His office is filled with bright yellow 
booklets on “The Story of Modern Mar- 
garine.” He himself has been studying the 
business hard for three years now, so ask- 
ing him to tell you about the oleo situa- 
tion is like pulling the plug out of Boulder 
Dam. 

Taxes. Truitt’s main job now is to 
get Congressional and popular support for 
a bill repealing the numerous taxes which 
the butter boys have got clamped on yel- 
low margarine. It’s these taxes (examples: 
$600 a year on manufacturers, 1o¢ a 
pound on consumers) which keep house- 
wives gooing up their kitchens putting in 
artificial coloring. 

When Truitt’s association held a 
banquet in Washington recently, it had to 
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serve marmalade because if the hotel had 
colored its own margarine it would have 
had to pay the $600 manufacturer’s fee. 
“It was very bitter marmalade,” Truitt 
said darkly. 


Congress Squawks 


Only a few minutes after Congress 
officially reconvened, a press photographer 
in the gallery snapped a picture of the 
House floor. When it appeared in the pa- 
pers it showed about 70 Congressmen in 
their seats, the other 360-odd chairs va- 
cant. One newspaper ran a sarcastic cap- 
tion: “Congress ‘rushes’ back to work.” 

Next day on the floor Congressmen 
boiled. Rep. Rankin (D.-Miss.) called it 
an “‘unnecessary and unfortunate smear.”’ 
Rep. Bradley (R.-Mich.) asked whether 
it had been taken according to House 
rules covering photographers. 

Investigation showed no rule had 
been broken, but that if the photographer 
had waited a few minutes for roll call, he 
would have caught 235 members (out of 
439 with six vacancies) in their seats. 


Typical Farmer 


John Oeser, 58, who raises corn, oats, 
hogs in Westside, Iowa (pop. 373), was 
chosen by radio station WNAX (Yank- 
ton, S.D.) as “typical midwest farmer.” 
Last week he and his wife were treated to 
a free trip to Washington, leaving their 
grown daughter and her husband in charge 
of the farm. A hitch developed at the 
last minute when Farmer Oeser found 
he had no city-style shirts, couldn’t buy 
any. Station WNAX finally rounded some 
up in nearby Sioux City. 

In the Capital they lived a week in 
the lush Statler Hotel, slept lazily ‘til 8 
o'clock every morning, Daytimes they 
were rushed off their feet, saw Mt. Ver- 
non, Annapolis, Arlington Cemetery, had 
a.party at a night club. They visited 
President Truman in the White House, 
where Farmer Oeser jokingly suggested a 
farmers’ strike. If that happened, replied 
the President, the country would really be 
shot to pieces. 

On their last day the Navy Depart- 
ment arranged a plane ride (their first). 
While they were up a pilot let Oeser take 
over the controls. The plane dipped sud- 
denly. Mrs. Oeser promptly got sick. 








. . put money in “Mile of Dimes” bottle 





. sat on a park bench near White House. 


Press Association 


HIGH POINT. A chat with President Truman during their free one-week visit to the Capital. 
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Fighting Presidents 


When Harry Truman whetted his 
weapons and went forth to battle Con- 
gress, he had the ghostly sympathy of 
many a former President. He’s not the 
first postwar executive to tussle with the 
legislative body. 

It’s said Congress becomes a rubber- 
stamp during a war and, afterward, to re- 
gain its prestige, balks like a mule or 
takes the bit like a runaway horse. After 
World War I President Wilson didn’t get 
an okay on his foreign policy. After the 
Spanish American war William McKinley 
got the treaty through by oné slim vote. 

Trouble. Two-fisted Andy” Johnson, 
stepping into Lincoln’s shoes and trying to 
keep them on the path Lincoln had chosen, 
got nowhere in 1864. When he removed a 
cabinet officer without Congressional ap- 
proval he escaped ouster by one vote. 

James Polk, President during the 
Mexican War in 1848, was a milder man, 
and fared better. But when he left office 
his party left it too. 


Secret Weapon, 1895 


Long before the Wright brothers 
made their momentous flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., Charles A. Kinsel puttered 
away in his Hoboken, N. J., workshop. 

According to a New York paper of 
Dec. 31, 1895, he was “working on an air- 
ship which he states would quickly settle 
a war between the United States and any 
other country.;’ 

Somehow aviation histories skip right 
over Mr. Kinsel. Must be he failed, 


Delinquency Cure 


The court was stern. More than 
2,600 Baltimore, Md., boys and girls were 
charged with delinquency — particularly 
stealing—last year. 

“This court feels,” said the judge, 
“that the fundamental cause of stealing is 
insufficient moral and spiritual training at 
home ... parents are derelict in not hav- 
ing children go to churches and Sunday 
schools regularly.” 

The judge may have had in mind 
such a rule as Connecticut once had: 
“Every person in this jurisdiction, accord- 
ing to the mind of God, shall duly resort 
and attend worship upon the Lord’s Days 
at least . . . and if without just cause ab- 
sent . . . he shall for every such sinful 
miscarriage, forfeit five shillings.” 

Off With His Head. They had laws 
for wicked children, too, in 1656: 

“Tf any man have a stubborne, rebel- 
lious son of 16 years... then shall his 
father and his mother . . . testify their 
son will not obey their voyce, but lives in 
sundry crimes: Such a son shall be put to 
death.” Deut. 21:18-21 was authority for 
this, the rule added. 

But even then, parents’ duties were 
recognized: “If any child above 16 years 
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shall curse, or smite his parents, such shall 
be put to death, unless it be proved the 
parents have been unchristianly negligent 
in the education of such child.” 

It paid to be good in Connecticut. 


Ike ’n’ Pike 

Pike’s Peak has been a big name in 
American history books a long time. 

It was a symbol of “the Golden 
West.” Covered wagons jounced over the 
plains carrying big signs: “Pike’s Peak or 
Bust.” Gold was mined there, they said, 
with “heavy wooden sleds with iron ribs 
similar to a stone boat,” on which miners 
coasted down over layers of gold, collect- 
ing “gold curls, like shavings.” 

Indians’ Story. Tales of its fabulous 
character preceded Lt. Zebulon Pike, who 
made the first attempt at climbing the 
Colorado peak in 1806, said it couldn’t be 
done when blizzards, thin clothing and lit- 
tle food forced him back. Indians had 
elaborate legends about the peak—how 
Great Spirit turned a stone round and 
round to make a hole in heaven, then 
poured snow and ice through to make the 
mountain—and from the mountain formed 
all creatures, especially Indians. 

Because of the importance of Pike’s 
Peak in American life and legend, Canada 
just thinks she’s renamed 9,390-ft. Castle 
Mountain in the Canadian Rockies Mount 
Eisenhower as “‘a lasting expression of the 
admiration and affection” for our general. 

Five will bring you ten—on this side 
of the border—that Mt. Eisenhower will 
be /ke’s Peak, for this generation, at least. 


Old House, New Mayor 


On a rocky bluff over New York’s 
East River painters and carpenters are 
sprucing up historic Gracie Mansion for a 
new occupant. Historic Gracie Mansion 
needs much improving before Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer can move in by Feb. 1. 

The 15 rooms which former Mayor 
La Guardia used from May, 1942, until 
last November will be papered and painted, 
the exquisite furnishings from museums 
and private collectors cleaned and _ pol- 
ished. And there’s a several-hundred vol- 
ume library of New York history, sent by 
the Public Library, to be dusted. 

Big Shots. This many-windowed 


frame house had high-toned visitors dur- 
ing “Little Flower’s” tenancy — King 
George of Greece, Queen Wilhelmina of 
the ‘Netherlands, Gen. Eisenhower. But 
distinguished guests were no novelty for 
this “country home” built about 1795 by 
Scotch-born Archibald Gracie. For Gracie 
was a leading merchant-banker with a fat 
purse and many friends. 

Knickerbocker. ‘Mr. Gracie has 
moved into his new home,” wrote Wash- 
ington Irving, “and I find a very warm re- 
ception at his fireside.” Neighbors Alex- 
ander Hamilton and John Jacob Astor 
were droppers-in. Louis Philippe (later 
king of France), John Quincy Adams and 
James Fenimore Cooper also visited him. 

Protective Pines, On this veranda, 
some 150 years later, roly-poly Fiorello 
sat behind a screen of evergreens to avoid 
cat-calls from park strollers. For in 1891 
the Gracie home and gardens (which 
Archibald sold in 1823) became Carl 
Schurz park. The Colonial house served 
as annex for the Museum of the City of 
New York until it became the mayoral 
manor in 1942 and Fiorello moved in. 


Citizen Paine 


They called him drunkard and infidel. 
When he died in 1809 they buried him on 
his own New Rochelle, N. Y., farm, be- 
cause consecrated ground was not for 
such as he. 

Yet Thomas Paine’s Common Sense 
—a two-shilling pamphlet published anon- 
ymously in 1776—was first to shout a con- 
tinent could not be tied to an island. And 
Gen. Washington had bucked up weary 
soldiers at Trenton with Paine’s These are 
the times that try men’s souls. ... 

At New Rochelle last July 4 officials 
granted citizenship their town denied 139 
years before to the man they say “did 
more than any other single individual to 
make this a free and independent nation” 
(PATHFINDER, July 16). In November he 
was elected to the Hall of Fame, 

Power in France. Paine’s influence 
was great in France, too, A French citi- 
zen by decree in 1792, he became power- 
ful in the Convention, 

But French hysteria next year tossed 
him in jail. He returned to America, a 
broken world outcast, in 1802. 

This week, 209th anniversary of his 
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birth in England, Tom’s French admirers 
looked at a statue of “Citizen Paine.” 
Done by the late Gutzon Borglum, it’s a 
U. S. gift to France and will be erected 
in a Paris park. 

But no monument can be raised over 
Thomas Paine’s mortal remains. For in 
1819 a former enemy, William Cobbett, 
removed Paine’s body to England, to lie 
beneath a “Rights of Man” monument. 
After Cobbett’s death, the coffin went 
with a job lot of furniture to a dealer, 
and in 1844 was lost to history. 


Song Harvest Over 


Harry Gumm? Nobody heard of 
him, But ask Dad about the songs when 
-+he was a young blade—Wait Till the Sun 
Shines Nellie, When Harvest Days Are 
Over, Jessie Dear. 

Harry wrote them under Von Tilzer 
—his mother’s name plus vom for class, 
and a better one for song-writing. 

Tin Pan Alley. The “Alley” came 
about through Harry’s habit of muting his 
piano strings with newspapers, A reporter 
who found him banging asked what kind 
of “tin pan” he called that. “Guess this 
whole street sounds like a tin-pan alley,” 
Von Tilzer said, 

George and Irving. Harry hit the 
Big Town back in ’92, with $1.65, a load 
of horses he’d chauffered for the ride, and 
talent. In ro years he had his own music 
company, and banged out songs like Down 
on the Farm. One he sold for only $15 
hit 2 million copies. 

Von Tilzer died the other day at 73, 
having published some 5,000 songs (most- 
ly his) and realized his ambition to “set 
the nation singing.” It’ll be a long time 
before America forgets it wants A Girl 
Just Like the Girl Who Married Dear Old 
Dad, or A Bird in a Gilded Cage. 
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Science 


Nazi Sound-Gun 


German war-scientists, led by able 
Dr. Richard Wellauscheck, less than a 
year ago were at work on a “sound-gun,” 
which they said could kill at 200 ft. 

(Thirteen other Nazi sound-experts 
last week came to U.S. to help Navy in- 
stall a German wind-tunnel at White Oak, 
Md.) 

Their lab was at Lofer, picturesque 
resort town in the Bavarian Alps. 

How near they came to making the 
Buck Rogers weapon was told last week 
by Col. Leslie E. Simon, ballistic research 
boss at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Death From a Bowl. Among a dozen 
discarded models, Simon found the Nazis’ 
latest and best: A big headlike-reflector 
sort of gadget, with a combustion cham- 
ber at rear center, fed- by two nozzles, one 
inside the other. Methane gas poured 
through the outer nozzle, oxygen through 
the inner, exploding 800 to 1,500 times a 
second, 

Though the Germans made neo tests 
on live victims, they estimated the sound- 
gun could kill men 200 ft. away in 30 to 
40 seconds. Probable cause of death: 
Tissue destruction inside heart and brain. 

Knock-Out. At 1,000 ft., the effect 
“would probably disable a man for an ap- 
preciable length of ,time.”’ 

The Nazi sound-gunner would have 
worn a sound-proof helmet, inside a 
wooden cabin behind the machine, 


Dakota Dragon 


Spying big bones bedded in river- 
bank rock near Chamberlain, S.D., a 
rancher notified Dr. J. D. Bump, State 
School of Mines museum director. 

Three months’ rock-chipping now has 
bared the skeleton of a new species of 
plesiosaur. A 40-ft., snaky-necked lizard, 


it swam an inland sea there 30 million 
years ago. 


Ordeal for Dreadnaughts 


Late in the spring Army, Navy and 
civilian scientists will test atom bombs 
against warships. 

Named by Navy last week to be dis- 
mantled and blasted in the remote Pacific 
were old battleships New York, Arkansas, 
New Mexico and Nevada, carriers Sara- 
toga and Ranger, cruiser Tuscaloosa. 

Smaller target craft may include 13 
ex-German submarines. Navy wants the 
test held in shoal-water, where divers can 
investigate ships sunk. Scientists hope 
also to try a deep (14-mile) water blast. 

Squawk. Sentimental New Yorkers 
and Congressmen at once howled that 
U.S.S. New York and Saratoga should be 
spared as “shrines.” The Navy seemed 
unimpressed. 

No Crews. The atom-fleet will drift 
unmanned for the tests. Observers will 
use airplanes to see the future of surface 
fleets decided. 


How Everything Started 


Three years ago two astronomers 
asked themselves a question: Where did 
the earth’s uranium come from? 

Their answer, published last week in 
a Smithsonian Institution report, was a 
theory of how the whole universe—includ- 
ing our own midget world—was born. 

The scientists are S. Chandrasekhar 
and L. Henrich. Their theory: Space once 
was empty except for a single super-sun. 

Only 140 billion miles across (one 
600-trillionth of the present universe’s ex- 
tent) it contained all the matter which 
now makes up the known universé: 100 
million galaxies of too billion suns each. 

Fuse. It must have been made of 
free neutrons, protons, electrons, without 
room to organize as atoms—at first. When 
they did, it was like popping corn. A tril- 
lion-fold expansion burst the super-sun. 
Blobs of incandescent matter shot into 
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BUMP’S MONSTER. Its kind (inset) thronged salt seas in mid-America (see Dakota Dragon). 
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space, solidified as sun-clusters. 


Clue. Key to the theory are uran- v 

ium and other radioactive elements. Their | eres W mos ruc ee % 
complex atoms break down on sun or 

earth; must have been forged in a bigger, | : 

hotter sun. Calculating how big and hot e a e S 

it had to be, the scientists got—super-sun. a rk PI U S 

Repeat. Their reasons were new, specify Cha mM pion p 
but super-sun was suggested in 1927 by a eS 5 es 
Belgian. He had found that light from 
distant galaxies was low-pitched (like the 
whistle of a receding train) and concluded 
they were moving away. - 

Hitch. Gauging their speed and | 
“tracing” their courses back put super- 
sun’s explosion at 1 billion years ago. How- 
ever, the decay-age of uranium shows the 
earth is twice that old. 

Thus the MHenrich-Chandrasekhar 
theory complicates an old riddle. Prob- 
ably its solution must await installation of 
the 200-inch Mt. Wilson telescope lens. 


Was the flaming mass of the Uni- | 
verse’s 10 billion-billion suns once 

a single super-sun 20 times as big 

as our solar system? 
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Typical galaxy, the Milky 
Way, has 100 billion suns, 
including ours, and is 12 
quintillion miles from 
any neighbor-group. 











The World 


Problems 


With permanent administrative staff 
still unappointed UNO confronts 
international issues 


In London the first General Assem- 
bly of UNO ground ahead with its com- 
plicated task of creating a working league 
of nations. With organization still incom- 
plete, tangled political problems came up. 

Iran insisted on airing its dispute 
with Russia over intervention by the latter 
in Azerbaijan (PATHFINDER, Jan, 2). Rus- 
sia promptly countered by asking the Se- 
curity Council to act on British occupa- 
tion of Greece and Java. 

Previously, many delegates feared 
Stalin’s refusal to send either of his top 
diplomats, Molotov or Vishinsky, to Lon- 
don, portended Russian loss of faith in 
UNO. A truculent speech by Soviet dele- 
gate Gromyko increased these fears. To 
placate the Reds, Britain and the U. S. 
had opposed consideration of Iran’s case. 

Meanwhile, the Political and Security 
committee unanimously passed a U. S.- 
sponsored resolution for establishment of 
a UNO atomic energy commission. 

Following election to the Security 
Council (PATHFINDER, Jan. 23) the impor- 
tant. Economic and Social organization 
was formed. This agency, authorized by 
the San Francisco Charter to promote 
“solution of international economic, social, 
health and related problems,” has 18 mem- 
bers. States elected for three-year terms 
are: Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 
France, Peru; for two-year terms: Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, USSR, 
United Kingdom; for one-year terms: 
Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukraine, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 

Small Nations. Noticeable was the 
fact that the United States, most impor- 
tant of all in the economic field, received 
only a one-year seat on the Economic and 


Social Council. Small nations, excluded 
from creation of UNO, began to make 
their votes and voices count in manage- 
ment. Before the Assembly, Prime Min- 
ister Fraser of New Zealand bitterly at- 
tacked the Big Five veto power, calling 
it “a great blot on the Charter.” But 
Russia stood firm on keeping the veto. 

Trusteeship. Still to be organized 
was the Trusteeship Council, designed to 
have oversight of colonial areas not yet 
ready for national independence. British 
Foreign Minister Bevin aroused enthu- 
siasm by announcing that Britain would 
give UNO’s International Court jurisdic- 
tion over the 87-year-old boundary dis- 
pute between British Honduras and Guate- 
mala; place certain former German col- 
onies in Africa heretofore held as man- 
dates from the League of Nations, under 
UNO supervision; and propose indepen- 
dence for another mandate, the Arab na- 
tion, Trans-Jordan. 

The announcement followed Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement that this coun- 
try does not favor similar international 
control of strategic Japanese mandated 
islands, taken by Marines at heavy cost. 
Australia matched the British offer in re- 
spect to New Guinea; Belgium for its 
African mandate of Ruanda-Urandi; 
France for Togoland and the Cameroons. 
But a plea from Java, to consider the 
Indonesian claim to independence from 
the Netherlands, was tabled. 

Meaning. International organization 
for peace was under way at last, but mov- 
ing slowly in the heavy seas. 


Electioneering: Fascist-Style 


Fury broke loose in Argentina. Half 
a million workers were on strike. In- 
dustry clamped a three-day lockout to 
protest against government decrees of 10 
to 25% wage boosts and a bonus of a 
month’s pay for all employes. The day 
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BYRNES SPEAKS UP. U. S. Secretary of State takes rostrum at UNO assembly. (See Problems.) 
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BRAWL at locked-out Buenos Aires shop. 
(See Electioneering: Fascist-Style) 


the lockout ended, a mysterious bomb ex- 
plosion rocked the Buenos Aires Com- 
modity Exchange building. 

Mobs roved the streets. Shooting and 
bloodshed were hourly incidents. The 
police interfered only to side with the sup- 
porters of Dictator Juan Peron, whose 
candidacy for President in the Feb. 24 
elections was the cause of the trouble. 
By raising wages, he had wooed labor 
votes from his opponent, Jose Tamborini, 
liberal-leftist coalition candidate. 

Reasons. By bribing labor with pay 
raises, Peron was following fascist methods 
that won power for Hitler and Mussolini. 
Appeals to conservatives (represented in 
Argentina by the Catholic Church) and 
to labor groups, were putting the squeeze 
on business and the middle class. 

Peron’s Nazi sympathies were reem- 
phasized, last week, when the U.S. em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires released documents 
proving his faction had co-operated with 
the German embassy in bribing Argentine 
newspapers during the war. 

Effect. Despite this tarring with the 
Nazi brush, Peron’s tactics were working. 
Dirty election-day tactics seemed all he 
needed to emerge from the deliberately 
created confusion with a victory. 


For Good? 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle chucked the 
Presidency of France into the anger-red 
faces of his Communist opponents. “De 
Gaulle is not resigning,” his secretary an- 
nounced. “He is quitting irrevocably, and 
retiring from public life.” 

Meaning. “In walking out, De 
Gaulle’s aim was to force a showdown. 
Leftist threats to cut his pet army budget 
20% were the last straw. Underlying issue 
was France’s new constitution, being 
framed by a National Assembly commit- 
tee, whose Communists and Socialists were 
writing curbs on De Gaulle’s powers. 

Effect. Did De Gaulle mean it? Was 
he out for good, or might he be coaxed 
back again? Would the leftists cringe and 
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compromise? Or would they take the 
challenge and form a government? Would 
the Socialists back and form a govern- 
ment? Would the Socialists back the Com- 
munists to make such a government pos- 
sible? How long would it last without De 
Gaulle being recalled? Meanwhile, would 
the Communists make France a Russian 
satellite? These were the questions French- 
men were asking each other last week. 


Thumbs vs. Teeth 


Thumbs down by a majority of Latin 
American republics greeted the U.S. pro- 
posal (PATHFINDER, Jan. 16) for joint use 
of force against hemisphere aggressors. 

Only six of the 21 Pan American na- 
tions were for the plan—the U.S., Pan- 
ama, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
and Uruguay. The other 15 opposed it— 
especially the part calling for armed in- 
tervention. 

Meaning. This unwillingness of Latin 
Americans to grant the U.S. legal grounds 
for intervention in wars or threats of 
wars, showed they still fear Yankee im- 
perialism more than aggression by each 
other, or from outside the hemisphere. 

Effect. Undaunted by Latin Amer- 
ican suspicion, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, with Spruille Braden shaping policy, 
stuck to its guns. Braden said: ‘There is 
a broad area of agreement among Ameri- 
can republics with respect to principle.” 

But 15 pairs of down-turned thumbs 
insured Braden a tough task in putting 
teeth into any agreements at the Rio con- 
ference of foreign ministers in March, 

How the teeth would work—by in- 
formal co-operation, joint general staffs, 
an international armed force as proposed 
for UNO, or some other method—was a 
question on which the State Department 
remained mum. Diplomats predicted the 
U.S. will try to de-louse its proposals by 
tying them in with the UNO, and follow- 
ing whatever method UNO endorses. 


Unbroken Revolts 


Force wasn’t working for the British 
in Indonesia. Despite a stream of British- 
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Indian reinforcements (a few of these de- 
serted to join native rebels) and ceaseless 
air and naval bombardments, the natives 
kept fighting hard. 

In“Holland, the Dutch Parliament in- 
creased confusion by sending a commis- 
sion to Java, to investigate acting Gov. 
Gen. Van Mook. This left the natives 
not knowing with whom to deal. 

Meanwhile. The Dutch tried a stroke 
of diplomacy. They sent Nata Djoemena, 
first secretary of the Netherlands embassy 
in Washington, on a special mission to 
Java to arrange a compromise. Djoemena 
was a boyhood friend of insurgent leader 
Soekarno. But there was no indication the 
Dutch would agree to Soekarno’s mini- 
mum demand—absolute independence. 

Election. In Indo-China, where in- 
surgents fought a guerilla rebellion against 
the French, natives flocked to the polls 
to elect a parliament, for the first time 
in their history. In the northern hill coun- 
try, where insurgents ruled, the election 
was open. In the southern valleys, con- 
trolled by the French and British, the 
election was secret and illegal. But they 
were held, even in Saigon, the capital, 
under the noses of the French. 

North and South, native voters cast 
an overwhelming majority for insurgent 
candidates. The northern insurgent strong- 
holds, however, are due for a hard winter, 
because of rice shortages which may doom 
two million natives to starvation. 


Double Split 


A nine-car special train chugged into 
a siding at Seoul, capital of Korea. As 
Yank M.P.s held back hundreds of white- 
robed Koreans, 73 Russians—mostly fur- 
hatted officers—swaggered across the 
tracks to waiting U.S. staff cars, 

In staff car No. 1, Russian General 
Terentyi Shtikov joined U.S. Generals 
Hodge and Arnold. They sped to a con- 
ference so hush-hush interpreters refused 
to reveal one Red officer’s first name. 

Reasons. The Seoul confab was ar- 
ranged at the Big Three conference last 
month, in Moscow. Purpose was to unify 
Korea by freeing trade and communica- 
tion across the 38th parallel of longitude 
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“DOGHOUSE JAP CABINET” of Premier Shidehara (not in picture because he was sick) got 
in Dutch with Gen. MacArthur, who forced six members out. 


—dividing line between Russian occupa- 
tion forces in the North and Yanks in the 
South. 

Results, Locked doors hid the answer 
to how far Russian-American on-the-spot 
commanders would carry out the Moscow 
agreement to. co-operate. 

Meanwhile Korea was divided by 
another line—not geographical, but poli- 
tical—as native leftists and rightists split 
over a program for a provisional govern- 
ment. 

Meaning. Korea was divided in two 
ways: (1) between Yanks and Reds; (2) 
between her own factions, Though 
Koreans shrieked and rioted for indepen- 
dence, there was no hope they’d get it 
until both splits were ironed out. Until 
then, trusteeship was all Korea could ex- 
pect. 


Flying Start 


British and American negotiators got 
off to a flying start in Hamilton, Bermuda, 
where they met to draft a civil aviation 
pact. 

A Pan American Lockheed Constella- 
tion clipper, carrying delegates from New 
York, made what was called the fastest 
air transport flight in history, covering the 
773 miles in two hours and 22 minutes. 

Agreement. Plunging into the task 
of clearing air conflicts that have be- 
devilled Anglo-American relations since 
the war, negotiators swiftly agreed on one 
of the toughest points: Commercial use 
ofthe chain of U.S.-built military airbases 
on British territory along the Atlantic 
coast from Newfoundland to Trinidad. 

The agreement was that the bases be 
opened to commercial planes of all coun- 
tries. Under what conditions, for how 
many flights, was yet to be threshed out 
by the conferees, 

Disagreements. Also to be threshed 
out were: (1) control of rates; (2) num- 
ber of flights; (3) restrictions on rights 
of airlines to pick up passengers en route. 

Attitudes. On all these points, the 
U.S. stood for freedom from government- 
al controls. Britain held out for restric- 
tions. The reason was that Britain’s civil 
aviation is still weak, compared to the 
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GOLD FIND UNDER OATH. Yellowknife, Canada, mine-recording clerk registers claims of a 


pair of prospectors. 


U.S., therefore Britain-fears unrestricted 
competition would cut the throats of her 
international airlines before they got a 
chance to grow strong. But, with Her $4.4 
billion loan pending in Congress, Britain 
can’t get tough, 

Effect. Quick agreement on the At- 
lantic base question raised hopes negotia- 
tors will work out a compromise giving 
U.S. operators enough freedom to operate, 
and British enough protection to ease their 
fears of being choked by U.S, competi- 
tion. 


Gold Rush 


Yellowknife—Canadian town where 
gold is plentiful and everything else scarce 
—is gripped by an inflation that makes 
U.S. postwar living costs look cheap. 

At Yellowknife a loaf of bread costs 
25¢. On the real estate market, a tar- 
paper-roofed shack fetches $5,000. The 
shack has electricity (15¢ a kilowatt- 
hour) but no running water. That’s hauled 
from nearby Great Slave lake, or the Yel- 
lowknife river, at 25¢ a pail in winter. 

Lure. Although surrounded by wilder- 
ness which makes it almost impossible to 
reach, except by an 800-mile plane trip 
from Edmonton, Alberta, Yellowknife is 
Canada’s fastest-growing town. Popula- 
tion zoomed from zero in 1938 to 500 in 
1943, and 3,100 today. Now the boom 
town’s main street has a modern theater, 
two restaurants, two churches, three 
banks, assorted stores, and a 16-bed hos- 
pital. Police force is the Royal Canadian 
Mounted. 

Reason for the rush is gold, dis- 
covered in 1938. By Pearl Harbor, six 
mines were producing $4 million worth a 
year. Then war-time machinery shortages 
closed five. Now they’re re-opening. Pros- 
pectors are swarming to stake claims. 

They’ve staked 10,000 in the last 
year, yet there’s plenty of untapped wealth 
left. Geologists figure gold may be any- 
where in a 2,000-sq.mi, stretch around 
Yellowknife. Only about 100 sq. miles 
have been prospected so far. But gold has 
been found under the main street of the 
town, so Yellowknife may have to move. 


(See Gold Rush.) 


To Avoid Bloodshed 


Voodoo drums throbbed in the streets 
of Port au Prince, capital of Haiti, where 
wild mobs of dancing Negroes celebrated 
the downfall of Dictator Elie Lescot. He 
fled to Miami, blaming Communists: “I 
could have quelled the revolt with force, 
but I wanted to avoid bloodshed.” 

A committee of three Haitian Army 
officers took over the government, prom- 
ised the people they would have elections 
and democracy. 

Welfare. In the nearby British West 
Indies, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and 
other British and American territories, 
better days for natives were planned in a 
report by the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission. It laid down a program for 
stimulating food production, setting min- 
imum wage rates, and improving native 
standards of living. But it warned: “Large 
and immediate results . . . are not to be 
expected . 
ments can come only gradually.” 

French and Dutch Caribbean colonies 
will be brought into the picture when their 
representatives join the Anglo-American 
group at a meeting in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, Feb. 21 

Meaning. Unrest, bred by poverty 
and exploitation, has created the same fer- 
ment among underdog natives in the West 
Indies as in the Far East. In Haiti, the 
native dictator who played ball with 
foreign influences, was thrown out—but 
lack of education makes a really demo- 
cratic government impossible, and Army 
officers had to take over. 

In the Caribbean colonies, Britain 
and America, seeing the way the wind is 
blowing, moved for reforms. Whether 
these can come fast enough to avert ex- 
plosions remains a question. 


Truce, But... 


“Cease fire!” was the order by leaders 
of China’s warring Communists and Na- 
tionalists, in accordance with the truce 
negotiated by U.S. Gen, Marshall. But 
not all the firing ceased. 

How much fighting was still going on 
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last week, and which faction was to blame 
was clouded by accusations of bad faith 
on both sides, and by the difficulty of 
getting accurate information through in- 
adequate Chinese communications, 

Communication difficulties were also 
to blame for some of the fighting. Field 
commanders hadn’t heard about the truce, 
or didn’t believe it. To inform them, Na- 
tionalist planes dropped 800,000 leaflets. 

Fronts. While fighting flickered on, 
particularly in strategic Jehol and Man- 
churia, the Communists fired fresh shots 
on the political front with a three-point 
demand: (1) Nationalists should be lim- 
ited to one-third the seats on the proposed 
State Council; (2) each province should 
get a coalition government representing 
all parties; (3) a reorganized National 
Military Council, with representatives of 
all parties, should control a_ unified 
Chinese Army. Nationalists said “Yes... 
with reservations.” 

Meaning. In getting the Com- 
munists and Nationalists to sign a truce, 
Gen. Marshall had won a diplomatic vic- 
tory. But he still had an uphill struggle 
to make the distrustful factions keep the 
truce. 


Around the Globe 


Budapest: Red Army seized Hun- 
garian oilfields, including U. S.-owned 
property. 

Frankfort: Germans in 17 counties of 
the U. S. zone voted in first free elections 
in 13 years. Conservatives were ahead in 
early returns, 

Athens: All Greek political parties 
except extreme leftists agreed on March 
31 as date for elections. Monarchists and 
Communists battled in virtual civil war in 
southern Greece. 

Palestine: British imposed curfew on 
Jewish section of Jerusalem, following 
Zionist riots in which three were killed. 





International 

NUREMBERG WITNESS. At war crimes trial of 

Nazi bigwigs, ex-German Navy officer Peter 

Heisig tells of U-Boat atrocities. (Jap trials 

last week were scheduled for early March in 
Tokyo.) 
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RAILROAD DOLLARS 


SWITCH BACK TO ALL OF US 


In their essential service to the nation, the American railroads 
during 1945 again hauled an enormous tonnage of freight for an 
average charge of less than one cent per ton per mile, and carried 
millions of service and civilian passengers for’ fares averaging less 
than before the First World. War. For this job the railroads re- 
ceived less than 9 billion dollars. And here’s where the money went: 


Seeec cteece 


sa 


2, “ALY 0 FOR WAGES 


This money, paid to 1,400,000 railroad empioyees, buys homes and 
furniture, food and clothing, education, insurance—helps make 
local business prosper. 

‘ 


‘ 


32 FOR MATERIALS, ETC. 


More than two-thirds of this was paid to a broad cross section 
of industry which furnishes railroad supplies. This money helps 
to make better business and more jobs in every state and almost 
every county in the country. 


4 Dy com 


16% FOR TAXES 


Railroad taxes are spent for the general support and services of 
government—national defense, public safety, schools, hospitals. 
None of this money is used to provide tracks for trains—although 
some of it is spent by government to help provide and maintain 
the highways, waterways, and airways used by other forms of 
commercial transportation. 


| - 


% gy FOR INTEREST, RENTS, ETC. 


The greater part of this was paid to those who have loaned money 
to the railroads and receive interest in return—including the mil- 
lions of men and women who have an investment in railroads 






ESS through life insurance policies, savings bank deposits and the like. 
433: : 0 FOR DIVIDENDS 
7 
i . . 
This three cents out of each dollar was paid to about a million 
AA: individual citizens who have invested their savings in railroad 
AAA stocks—helping to provide the “tools” with which railroad em- 
¢. . 
WAS ployees do their work. 
*B 
SF; 


PA 0 TO WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


That last 2 cents of the railroad dollar is for investment in the 
better railroads which continuing research is making possible— 
better equipment—better service—more jobs—to help provide, 
for ustall, in better and better fashion, the rail transportation upon 
which this nation depends. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Shortages 


Strikes, plus more demand than supply, 
spot the map with bare store 
shelves and black market prices 


The nation tightened its belt last week 
and prepared to face a cupboard as bare 
as Old Mother Hubbard’s. 

Meat was hard to get; butter practi- 
cally disappeared and there was a “run” 
on margarine; complaints came from over 
the nation on difficulty in getting coffee, 
sugar, clothing, tires. 

On top of all this, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson predicted the entire nation 
would be close to a meat famine within a 
week. And the meat shortage was putting 
a severe drain on fish and poultry stocks, 
eggs in storage were at the lowest point on 
record—148,000 cases against 600,000 nor- 
mally. 

Causes were: (1) butchers and pack- 
ing house employes strikes; (2) excess of 
demand over supply—4 million veterans 
had returned as civilian customers; and 
(3) uneven distribution of commodities 
available. 

Result was general griping and a few 
howls for return of rationing. 

First to’ shout was Dr. John Potter, 
president of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Geneva, N. Y. He called for 
rationing, so America can help feed 
Europe. 

Then came echoes from Portland, 
Me., and Seattle, Wash. “Rationing would 
give each her share,” said Mrs. Norton 
Lamb, president of Maine’s League of 
Women Voters. Butter, fats, oils should 
be rationed, chimed in Seattle Women’s 
Consumer Advisory Committee. 

In Birmingham, Ala., housewives had 
to know butchers and grocers to get meat, 
soap, washing powder. In Brooklyn, veal 
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The Family 





was $1.20 a lb.; in the Bronx, chopped 
meat $1 a lb. Even in Wisconsin’s dairy- 
land, butter was scarce. But choice beef 
and pork were plentiful in Dallas, Tex. 

The clamor over tire shortages was 
loudest. In Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, Alabama dealers told 
the same story—tires are harder to get 
than under rationing. 

In Washington, D. C., customers had 
to wait for shoes of right fit and style. 
But “plenty of stock” was the national 
picture. Harrisburg, Pa., housewives 
wanted rationing of hosiery, sheets, pillow 
cases, men’s shirts and underwear. Seattle 
shoppers suggest OPA clothing coupons. 

But in spite of all this the nation’s 
sum-up was: Please, no rationing. 


On the Fire 


Plans to obtain permanent status for 
Wacs, Waves and Women Marines—now 
being prepared for the legislative mill 
—last week got a lambasting from Rep. 
Andrew May (D.-Ky.), House Military 
Affairs Committee Chairman. 

“Tt’s time for the women to go home,” 
exploded the Congressman. Civil Servicé 
Commission officials were reported in 
agreement, charged women in uniform 
would take civil service jobs away from 
others, 

Women’s branches of the services, 
veterans associations, said they’d have 
the answers ready when the time came. 
(Present legislation continues women’s 
units six months after official termination 
of the war emergency—as yet unan- 
nounced. ) 

Specifications. Meanwhile the Ma- 
rines wrote their ticket for a reserve corps 
of 5,000 lady “Leathernecks,” with a lim- 
ited number on active duty. Navy plans 
specify a similar setup. 


TEENABELLE......... by LALI 





Ah, youth! Seems like only yesterday that | was 
a carefree child sliding down a_ banister. 


The Army hadn’t yet decided whether 
to propose that Wacs stay on active duty 
or go on inactive status. 

Quietly in the background, the Spars 
were voluntarily disbanding, expected com- 
plete demobilization by June 30. 


Spring Song 


Styles are feeling the snap of recon- 
version, too. 

Dresses now being shown for spring 
are as far removed from wartime’s pencil 
slim silhouette as remaining material re- 
strictions permit. They billow where they 
can, have the-look of lots of fabric—a bit 
of deceit often accomplished by gores, 
folds or swags placed at hipline or arm- 
hole, where they do most for rounding 
out the silhouette. 

In both youthful and sophisticated 
styles curves are the thing, with fashion 
warming up for still more curves ahead. 





N. Y. Dress Institute 


VOICE OF SPRING, It speaks in this junior jacket dress combining yellow and black plaid cotton with black crepe; one-piece woolen topped 
by plaid surah bodice; modish print-brightened cape costume; youthful full-skirted print. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


AFTER-SCHOOL SNACKS served at Terry Ramsay's own bar rate high with the ‘teen-age crowd. 


Private Snack Bar 


Loitering at the corner drugstore after 
school lost its glamor for Terry Ramsay, 
15, Alexandria, Va., when his parents 
agreed to let him have a snack bar at 
home where he could treat the gang to 
milk shakes and sandwiches. 

The bar is an improvised affair, con- 
sists of a 2-ft. wide shelf built along one 
end of kitchen wall and covered with 
bright red oilcloth. High stools are uphol- 
stered in red to match. A tile panel be- 
hind the bar, paper napkins, plates, make 
it easy for Terry and his 10-year-old sis- 
ter, Nancy, to clean up after guests. 

The cupboard shelf reserved for snack 
supplies is kept stocked with milk, chocolate 
syrup, cheese, fruit, crackers. Frequently, 
the kids find a special surprise from Mrs. 
Ramsay—pecan buns, home-made cookies. 
Terry’s friends, too, bring delicacies, 
dream up all sorts of new concoctions a la 
Dagwood. 

Regulations. The snack bar crowd 
gets no interference from parents, is left 
strictly alone during after-school hours. 
Only rules: Guests must be out and 
kitchen cleaned in time for dinner prepara- 
tion, bar must be kept tidy. 

Terry’s friends agree that his snack 
bar is super, vote it the most popular spot 
in the neighborhood. 


Counter-Attack 


If Fannie Hurst wondered what would 
come of her barbed comments on the 
bobbysoxer (PATHFINDER, Jan. 16), she 
knows now. Aroused ’teen-agers gave her 
the biggest mail storm of her life. 

In a downpour of letters the girls de- 
fended themselves. Hottest resentment 
they vented against slurs on their dress 
and looks—described by the novelist as 
“sloppy,” “not pretty enough.” We dress 


‘to be comfortable, but keep ourselves neat 


and clean, they chimed. 

Glass Houses. In answer to criticism 
on their manners and morals, the ’teen- 
sters snapped, “Some critics could sweep 
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dirt from their own back doors.” 

“And what kind of an example do 
adults give us?” they questioned, pointing 
to standards set in adult-produced and ap- 
plauded movies, magazines. “How can our 
generation be stable if we have such things 
as these to guide us?” 

Wiser. After the storm, Miss Hurst 
had learned a couple of more things about 
bobbysoxers, admitted she found them 
“amazingly articulate,” with “a philosophy 
all their own.” 


Needless Deaths 


Babies America lost during the war 
outnumbered men killed in action by 175,- 
coo. That was the startling story told by 
U. S. Children’s Bureau’s Pearl Harbor to 
VJ-Day figures: A total of 430,000 baby 
deaths compared to 255,000 battle deaths. 

Though infant mortality rate is now 
the lowest in history, thousands still die 
because of inadequate public health and 
maternity services, lamented Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, associate Bureau chief. 

The Test. The infant mortality rate 
is found to leap where good maternity care 
is not widely available, the Bureau states, 
reaches 91 deaths for every 1,000 live 
births in New Mexico, 77 in Arizona. 

In states where good care is generally 
accessible the rate drops, hits a low of 30 
deaths per 1,000 births in Connecticut. 
Average nationwide rate is 40 per 1,000. 


Hopes Sag 


It’s a disappointed woman who hoped 
for a new spring girdle with the old pre- 
war stretch and stamina. 

Full scale production of brocades and 
power nets isn’t in sight, probably not for 
a year, an industry survey shows. Reason 
is combed yarn that goes into brocades is 
scarcer than ever, liable to get worse; sup- 
ply of good quality elastic yarn (necessary 
for manufacture of power nets) shows but 
fractional improvement. 

What few orders manufacturers are 
taking for girdle nylons, handloom elastic, 




































GivE YOUR MOTOR a new lease 
on life... make it start quick as a flash 
... make it sing a youthful song of power 
and pep—use WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM 
to clean out the harmful, power-wasting 
deposits that age motors fast. WHIZ 
MOTOR RYTHM does the job chemically 
— the modern, safe way — while you drive! 

Remember ! Any motor that’s kept clean 
inside stays young longer! So make it a 
habit to use WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM 
regularly. Remember this, too— it’s the 
sure way to get a new motor off to a good 
start in life. R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 








Your LAUNDRY 


Troubles are Over! 
New Type, High-Speed 


WASHER >} 


Washes in Half the Time 
~—One-tenth the Effort! 


Now, for the small Direct trom 







amount of one week's On! 

laundry bill, you can ry y 

own a THRIF-TEE $ 

Washer . . . enjoy hav- Y Xd 

ing - te eee oe, Wash 

towels and clothes you want. es = i 
anything from-daintiest lingerie, to Force Suction 
heaviest work clothes! Wonderful for 


bahy'sdaily wash or any hurry-up job. 
Simply toss washing into sudsy water, 


Washes 
Like Magic 


| the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 


ing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 
exactly ‘like an expensive aoe washer. So easy a child can 


wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 


TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS, then kee 4 it or get you mone — 
Send $1 with order, balance $3.9 plus express, C.O.D. 

$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if = delighted. 
Iilustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full details, 


THRIF-TEE WASHER CO. pept’in't Gane « one 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
CORRECTION 


Milton H. Bercy 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the first 
time in their lives. 


SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.=(LAKE WINNEBAGO) 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, . 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please write to National Medical Director — 
S. GORDON, M.D., ENCINO, CALIF 





* bs ’ » 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS piso “il, who 
send name at once, penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name, Kris EE CO., 859 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 













FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™*“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS rs ant oe wens 
OF HELPING SOOTHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY rey DIRECTED 


Modern Ss A! See 


LEARNED QUICKLY AND EASILY 

IN SPARE TIME 
Most rapid, accurate, modern shorthand, taught by 
great expert. Trains you for secretarial work and 
top office positions with pews ng, Learn fo bea 


court reporter. Earn Endorsed by 
famous people. INVES GATE. Topay. 


NATIONAL STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
6471 rong New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 3 
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power nets are on strict quota basis, with 
no promises about delivery. 


Itemized 
No Burns. 


A glass tube with rubber 
bulb end makes a handy baster for roasts. 
Sold at less than soc, it also skims milk, 
waters flowers, removes fats. 

Happy Washday. Advantage of a 
new plastic clothesline is waterproof sur- 
face that won’t rust or rot; cleans with a 
simple wipe of soap and water. 

Pocket-Size. A compact 5o¢ postage 
scale weighs first class and air mail from 
one to four ounces, shows at a glance 
number of stamps needed. 

Long-Laster. A liquid spray moth- 
proofer safeguards clothes for five years, 
is non-poisonous, odorless, stainless, too. 


The Silver Set 


One thing a bride can count on for 
her home this year is a shiny set of silver. 
Returning to stores are all kinds of plated 
ware, mostly in sets of eight (about so 
pieces), minus only extras like oyster 
forks, berry spoons. And sterling, though 
available right along, is appearing in larger 
quantities. 

Patterns include old favorites and 
some new designs. One newcomer makes 
it easy to check up on table-setting eti- 
quette. The design is on the right side for 
pieces that go to right of the plate, on 
the left for pieces that go to the left. 

From the Rule Book. Otherwise it’s 
just a case of following the rules: All 
forks, except oyster and cocktail, to the 
left of plates; spoons and knives to the 
right in the order they’re used—from out- 
side in. Cutting edges of knives should 
be turned toward plates. Butter spreaders 
lie across edge of bread and butter plates. 

There should be no more than three 
pieces on either side of a plate, except 
when using an oyster fork. Dessert pieces 
are brought on later. 

Exception. For buffet suppers, the 
hostess may forget rules, place silver in a 
long straight row, a curve, in separate 


blocks—whatever arrangement suits cen- 
terpiece, dishes or a flight of fancy. 





SILVER SETTING—according to the rule book. 


International Silver Co.. 


International 


CLEAN SWEEP. Empty meat lockers added to 
national shortages (see page 20). 


Price Prospects 


Most housewives, who probably 
never knew about consumer and producer 
food subsidies or how they worked, found 
out suddenly three months ago when the 
subsidy on butter was lifted. They learned 
they’d have to ante up an average of five 
more pennies to buy a pound (they could 
get it then). 

And, despite the wails of consumer 
groups, the government continued to stick 
to Stabilization Director John C. Collet’s 
plan for gradual removal of all subsidies 
by mid-year. Until last week. (See Sub- 
sidies Saved? Page 9.) 

Meaning. Action on the proposal 
to continue subsidies probably wouldn't 
come soon enough to’ save a s¢ raise in 
cheddar cheese prices (the subsidy is due 
to come off Feb. 1), or a 3¢ per Ib. in- 
crease in sugar scheduled for Feb. 1. 

Nor would it mean reinstating the 
subsidy cuts on butter, peanut butter and 
vegetable shortening. In fact, butter was 
slated to take another 5-6¢ jump Feb. 1 
but to stop there since plans called for a 
ceiling on cream early in February at 
about the Sept. 1, 1945, level. Since that 
time prices to processors have risen about 
$1 a month for a 40 quart can, USDA 
said. 

But it-could mean holding present 
prices on beef, pork, some dried fruits, 
dried beans, flour, fats and oils. 

Help. Having done its best for 
housewives, OPA begged them to shun 
overceiling purchases, pointed out it takes 
two to make a black-market bargain. 
Price violations, it said, had doubled in the 
six months ending in November, showed 
signs of a runaway in December, threat- 
ened to get clear out of hand as a result 
of the meat strike. In Reno, Nev., for 
instance, 50% of all the city’s dealers 
were charged with price violations. 
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Lord Lobster 


It’s the lobster’s sorry fate to spend 
his life on the ocean’s rocky bottom fend- 
ing off preying fish, then to be caught in 
a trap and boiled alive. 

But on the dinner table he reigns su- 
preme when transformed into one of the 
appetizing dishes famous in New England 
since the Pilgrims snared their first lob- 
sters in Massachusetts Bay. 

Among treasured “Down East” reci- 
pes, which glorify the delicate seafood 
flavor, are Lobster Newburg and Tangy 
Lobster. 

Lobster Newburg: Blend 2 tbsp. 
flour, 1 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. pepper with 2 tbsp. 
melted butter. Cook over low heat for 1 
min., gradually adding 1 c. light cream; 
stir constantly. Pour over 2 beaten egg 
yolks, blerd well. Add 2 c. lobster meat, 
reheat, removing before coming to a boil. 
If desired, immediately before serving add 
2 tbsp. sherry. Serves 4. 

Tangy Lobster. Melt 4 c. butter or 
margarine, 1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce, 4 
tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. lemon juice, 1 tsp. dry 
mustard, pepper in double boiler. Stir to 
blend well. Cut 2 c. lobster in small pieces, 
add to mixture and cook 6 min, Serve on 
toast with lemon wedges. Serves 4. 


Hasty Porridge 


A new pre-cooked oatmeal in cans is 
bringing hurrahs from housewives plagued 
with the problem of planning jiffy-quick, 
nutritious breakfasts. 

To prepare, heat contents of can two 
minutes, stirring constantly. Ingredients, 
including salt, are all included: the oats 
have been steamed 12 hours before pack- 
ing. Result is a cereal with the flavor of 
old-fashioned porridge, steamed overnight. 

Left-overs keep two or three days in 
a coel place. 


Ways With Kraut 


With a good supply of canned sauer- 
kraut now reaching store shelves, it’s time 
to try out new savory combinations, 

Prepared the Norwegian way, kraut 
makes a tangy dish for cold weather: 
Lightly brown 4 c. or less of fat in skillet. 
Add 1 qt. kraut and 1 tsp. celery or cara- 
way seed. Mix well, separating with fork. 
Cover; cook for 5 min. Serve hot. Penn- 
sylvania Dutch cooks use the same basic 
recipes, but add diced onion, apple and a 
chopped potato. 

For a quick oven dish, put alternate 
layers of kraut and cooked noodles in 
casserole. Add a top layer of ground pork 
sausage, chopped frankfurters or luncheon 
meat; then bake. 

A rule to remember is: Amount of 
tang preserved in kraut depends on cook- 
ing time. For full sharpness, just heat 
through; for milder flavor, cook longer. 

Uncooked. Sauerkraut is good cold, 
too; can be served plain or combined with 
shredded raw carrots and cubed cooked 
beets, salad-style. The chilled juice, served 
straight or with an equal portion of tomato 
juice and a little lemon juice is an excel- 
lent meal starter. 
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Health 


P-N Score 


If your Army discharge is a “blue 
P-N” (psycho-neurotic) certificate, here 
are facts furnished by Army doctors to 
help pry it off your mind: 

You are not “insane.” You simply 
“feel” too strongly in certain situations. 
Fully half the people who visit doctors 
have the same trouble. War, an abnormal 
circumstance, naturally strains normal per- 
sonalities. 

Prospects. You can hold a job as 
well as you ever could. You also can be a 
good family man, 

Self-Help. The Army will show your 
medical record to your doctor, but not to 
you or any other layman. However, if 
you know the shape of your difficulty, it 
may help you to lose it. 

Main psychoneurosis-types show up 
as anxiety (worry, upsets), hysteria (tem- 
porary ear or speech failures), obsessive 
compulsions (specific fears or silly “urg- 
ings”) or depression (glumness, self- 
blame). 

To ease P-N veterans’ minds, the 
Army last month put forth these facts in 
a booklet (WD Pamphlet 21-35) called 
What’s the Score, in.a Case Like Mine? 
Ex-G.I.s may get copies for 10¢ from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
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Extra Parts 


Spare time is just a headache to I. 
Austin Goldman, Alexandria, Va. 

When he isn’t molding false teeth to 
order, he’s mending watches, forming a 
$100,000 artificial limb company, lectur- 
ing on the radio—or inventing. 

After reading PATHFINDER accounts 
(Dec. 5, Jan. 9) of two Goldman inven- 
tions (a jaw-powered ersatz hand for am- 
putees, a plastic skull-top for a child) an 
Oklahoma dirt-farmer, W. H. Rellins, 68, 
flew cross-country to see the inventor. 

Sculpture. Rollins’ trouble was— 
no nose. Cancer operations had removed 
it. Goldman scanned an old Rollins photo, 





Acme 


TWEAK. Weorer grins, false nose wrinkles. 
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MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES; 


FREE! 700 Yds. Thread! (07: 
a a 4 

FREE: “EXTRAT ‘Seven honared AMIEL DAs 
(700) yds. good white thread ge 

FREE and 16 lovely quilt patterns BII7A\| or more 


all sent free to anyone. If not per-f 
fectly satisfied, just return quilt Wigs 49 
pieces (keeping free sewing thread “GY $ 

een 


ng 
and free quilt patterns for your trou- 
ble) and we will refund your $1.49 plus all 

tage spent BOTH ways! You be the 
| You can’t lose. anything be 



















REMNANT 
Real Relief 
for Rupture Sufferers! 


The Web Truss has brought comfort to 

thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 

tic letters tell us it gives the wearer 

real relief. Scientifically shaped to 

do the job, made of strong washable 

materials, the Web Truss gives the 

RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED. 

Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
Write for FREE descriptive literature, or 
ask your druggist about the Web Truss. 


The WEB Truss Co. 


Hagerstown ~ Dept. P& - Maryland 














No Matter What Your Age 
No Need Now to Let 


CHEAT YOU 
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Comb away GRAY this easy way 


Gray hair is risky. It screams: “‘You are getting 
old!’ To end gray hair handicaps all you now 
have to do is comb it once a day for several days 
with a few drops of Kolor-Bak a on your 
comb, and afterwards reguiarly only once or 
twice a week to keep your hair looking nice. 
Kolor-Bak is a solution for artificially colori 
gray hair that imparts color and charm an 
abolishes gray hair worries. Grayness disappears 
within a week or two and users report the 
anes is so gradual and so perfect that their 
friends forget they ever had a gray hair and 
no one knew they did a thing to it. 

H 4 « Get a bottle of new Kolor- 
Make this no-risk Test: Bak at your drug or de- 
partment store today and test it under Kolor- Bak’s 
guarantee that it must make you look years younger 
far more attractive or your money back. 





Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion tay st od ny ed because it 


goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsien with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


and .other beautiful roses. Write for 
FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, WN. Y. 


GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPES 


A derful . Clusters of immense size, up to 2 Ibs. 
ae Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


New Colorful Chrysanthemum 


roducing hundreds of flowers the first year. Write 
or FREE CATALOG. 


Stern’s Nurseries, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y 
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molded and tinted a plastic proboscis. 

Not only did the Goldman nose look 
authentic, it wrinkled when Rollins 
grinned, withstood snorts and tweaks. 

Two new inventions are in the mill 
now, announces Goldman. They are (1) a 
compressed air pistol and cartridge with 
which motorists can inflate tires without 
pumping and (2) an electroplating method 
for putting gold inlays in teeth. 


Smoke 


Despite alert Navy shore police, some — 


sailors always reported back to their ships 
with “smoke” (wood alcohol) poisoning. 
Some died or went blind. 

Navy doctors decided it was up to 
them. Finding that severe acidosis always 
went along with fatal swigs of wood alco- 
hol, they tried countering it with heavy 
doses of alkali. 

No Mourning After. To 31 men 
hospitalized with “smoke” poisoning, they 
gave soda bicarbonate by mouth, soda lac- 
tate by hypodermic. It saved 26, one of 
whom had been unconscious 12 hours. 

Only after-effect: Four men had 
cloudy vision for three months afterward. 


No Ersatz Penicillin 


Heedless of their investment in natu- 
ral penicillin supplies, 11 leading drug 
firms pitched in, spent $24 million try- 
ing to develop artificial penicillin for the 
U. S. at war. 

They failed. Artificial penicillins were 
made, but none which could be mass-pro- 
duced. However, the drug companies gave 
the government the patents on the prog- 
ress they made. The work will go on. 

Freedom from Fish. What was suc- 
cessfully synthesized during the war was 
Vitamin A (growth, eye-health, anti-in- 
fection). M.I.T. 
is weaker than refined natural “A”, but 
more potent than raw fish-liver oil. 


Near Misses 


It isn’t what fou know, it’s what you 
do about it. For example: 

A Russian physician wrote: “I ob- 
served that under the influence of penicil- 
lin glaucum ... the contagion of typhus 
was destroyed.” Then he went on to talk 
about chicken-plague. 

A South African naturalist investi- 
gated a poisonous plant, the “gifblaar” 
(venom: sodium fluoroacetate ), mentioned 
it in his notes, laid it aside. 

Jackpot. These all-but-forgotten jot- 
tings were made in 1904. In 1945 scien- 
tists of the U. S. Interior Department won 
acclaim for a new, super-ratbane: “1080” 
(sodium fluoroacetate). And the Nobel 
Prize in medicine went to three British 
doctors for their wonderdrug—penicillin. 


Ear Swank 


More men than women buy hearing- 
aids, but not because more men than 
women are hard of hearing. 

Women are sensitive about wearing 
unsightly ear receivers, decided L. A. 


chemists made it. It. 





Maico 
Hearing-aid in new disguise. 


“HEAR RING." 


Watson, president of Maico (Medical 
Acoustic Instruments Co.), Minneapolis. 

Jewel Phone. Watson did something 
about it. He invented a midget receiver 
disguised as an earring. From it an in- 
conspicuous plastic tube leads into the 
ear and a nearly invisible wire leads to a 
power-pack. 

Each “hear-ring” comes complete with 
a matching earring—for the other ear. 
Maico promises a variety of styles. 


Religion 


Java “Holy War” 


Most violence in Java was still part 
of the fight for independence. Byt in 
many a jungle village the turmoil provided 
opportunity for miniature “holy wars,” 
Moslem against Christian. 

From the Protestant World Council 
of Churches in Geneva came reports of 
Christian missionaries who had seen their 
converts killed by fanatic Moslems. Said 
one: “Many have been tortured to death. 
In some cases children have been buried 
alive.” 

One preacher said his congregation 
was disbanded at gun-point, some Chris- 
tians submitted to the Moslem rite of cir- 
cumcision, 

Result: The World Council will try 
to evacuate missionaries. 


UNO Bibbers 


London Methodists heeded the Bibli- 
cal warning from Habakkuk 2:15: Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbour drink. 
In agreeing to rent their Central Hall to 
the UNO conference, they stipulated “no 
alcoholic beverages may be consumed on 
the premises.” 

But 200 yards away, Anglican clergy- 
men at staid old Church House remem- 
bered other Biblical words, from Matthew 
25:35: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink. 

Result: Anglicans shifted furniture, 
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set up one of the largest, best-stocked 
bars in England for UNOers and guests. 


Lip Service 

Preaching had been a trial ever since 
the Rev. Hubert Prather took the Church 
of Christ pulpit last fall in Brookings, 
S. D. - 

During each sermon, a mixture of 
loud advice and strident “amens” came 
from two members of the congregation. 

The advisors and ameners: Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen McMillan, nearby farmers. 
Quiet-please requests didn’t work. Finally 
the congregation voted to bar the couple, 
iake the matter to court. 

Last week, the case was dropped short 
of legal action. The McMillans agreed to 
heed the Bible’s Proverb 10:19: He that 
refraineth his lip is wise. 


Tradition’s Vicar 


The Church of England named a new 
vicar for the London parish of Higham- 
with-Merston, near the muddy mouth of 
the Thames. 

It was a routine appointment. But 
the parish-is far from commonplace. It 
consists of barren marshland dotted with 
a few weed-covered mounds where the 
Church of St. Giles stood five centuries 
ago, 

Reason for the appointment: Purely 
traditional. Also traditional is the annual 
saying of a religious service there. 


Lawyer of the Cloth 


The tool-cluttered Broadway Garage 
in Coal City, IIL, is a country-store sort 
of meeting place for people who rather 
like the smell of gas and oil. 

What makes it different is the dis- 
cussion boss—the Rev. Paul Thurlow, 46. 
Thurlow doubles in religion (Coal City 
Presbyterian church) and law (three days 
a week in Chicago). 

Inside the garage, Thurlow hands out 
both brands of counsel. One group of 
standees and bench-sitters there last week 
included a banker, a farmer, a lumber 
dealer, a-dairyman, an insurance man. 


Typical Thurlow “garage” advice: A 
church member wanted to know if he 
could shoot at prowlers breaking into his 
chicken coop. Lawyer Thurlow said 
“ves.” But Pastor Thurlow reminded “the 
Lord commands ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ ” 

The pastor-lawyer’s career began in 
1926, two years after ordination and while 
teaching at a Chicago boys’ school. Prob- 
lems of parents and youngsters needed 
worldly as well as Godly advice. He 
studied law, was admitted to the Illinois 
Bar in 1933. In spare time, he handles 
petitions for prisoners at Stateville Peni- 
tentiary. 


Rome & Russia 


It was still punch-for-punch between 
the Vatican and Moscow last week. 

In a special message to Roman Cath- 
olic bishops, Pope Pius XII accused Rus- 
sia of persecuting Catholics in Western 
Ukraine, arresting “all bishops and very 
many priests.” Earlier, he had said the 
spread of Communism threatens world 
peace. 

Moscow replied: (1) Many Catho- 
lics are charged with aiding Germany; 
(2) the Pope’s financial “interests” are 
opposed “to deep democratic changes.” 
But Moscow did not say what kind of 
democracy. 


Padres’ Playtime 


In battle, a chaplain needed plenty of 
faith plus skill at ducking bullets. With 
peace came new “enemies’’—troops’ bore- 
dom, fatigue, discontent. 

To fight their new battle, Marine 
chaplains in “the more unattractive out- 
posts of civilization,” are getting a super- 
de luxe entertainment kit. 

Variety. Pioneered by the First Ma- 
rine Air Wing in Northern China, the kit 
is really three large cabinets. Inside: 
Baseball and indoor game equipment, fish- 
ing tackle, radio receiver, record player, 
recording machine, public address system, 
record library (classical and swing), talkie 
projector, new Hollywood films, and a 
duplicating machine for printing church 
bulletins. 
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CHAPLAIN'S ‘WEAPON'. More than faith fights fatigue of occupation for faraway Marines. 





THREE 


VALUABLE GIFTS 


1 8 x 10 Photo- 
PAE ny of 
. Fuller of 
te O10 Fashioned 
Revival_Hour. 


2 8-page picto- 
rial history of 


3 68-page issue 





ligion 
These Three Gifts FREE to New 
Subscribers — MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Take advantage of this special offer and enjoy a new 
kind of magazine ... actually FOUR MAGAZINES IN 
one. The vay Magazine contains 4 key types of 
reading: (1) & NEWS MAGAZINE because it gives you 
significant church a in the same manner as the 
news weeklies report secular news. (2) & DIGEST MAG- 
AZINE, like RE SDER'S 8 DIGEST because it digests 
for you the most important articles of ge Sew 
significance from more than 300 magazines. (3) A 
PICTURE STORY MAGAZINE, as all issues carry up to 24 
pages (some more) of pictures interpreting religious 
news. (4) An INSPIRATIONAL MAGAZINE, since it is 
slanted to help you solve your personal problems and 
give you guidance and help. 


The WAY Magazine— 
only $2.00 a year— 
makes this timely spe- 
cial offer to PATHFINDER 
readers as a reward for 
acting now. Simply sign 
coupon below mail 
with $2.00 and you will 

receive the 3 B — a 
gifts offered ab 


CN weer PAI 
3208. ‘Wells $t., Chicago 6,lll 
Please send three free gifts 
with subscription. to the 
WAY magazine. Enclosed 
$2.00 for 1 year subscription. 





Raising bees is a good * ‘side line” 
from which you'll derive much 
~~~ and profit. For latest, 
best t information on subject, bend 


for new edition of 
essons in Becneeping” and | year subscrip- 
con't to ading bee magazine. Free literature. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L, Hamilton, I. 









a : ie pa ' 
© Kung Feateres Syndicate At Rights Rerereed 
DIONNE ‘QUINTS’ 
always rely on this 
great rub for 


COUGHS ‘ COLDS 


it Must Be Good! 
All thru the years—at the first sign of 
a cold—the ee chents, throste 
and backs are immediately rub 
Musterole. 
aa instantly starts to relieve 
sore throat and muscle soreness 
of & col It actually helps break up 
ainful local congestion. Makes breath- 
fos easier, ix Ae for we wn-ups, tool 
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TEN BUSY LIVES. A family of eight active, alert 


children, aged eight months to nine years, plus their own pro- 
fessional careers, has built a rich, happy life for Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Burrows of Chicago. The youngsters, too, are gain- 
ers, for they learn early the art of getting along with others, the 


ARTIST AND WRITER before her marriage, Mrs. Burrows still 
takes time for a career. Every day she spends two hours painting 
baby furniture, like this high chair, which is sold to a toy shop. 
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spirit of give-and-take. In their 3}-story home, colorfully decor- 
ated by Mrs. Burrows, all find so much to do that none of the 
children has yet been to the movie two blocks away. Here, in 
the living room, at the “biggest coffee table in town,” they 
gather to draw, read, talk, or hear mother’s fascinating stories. 


BUT WHILE iF AT WoaE she makes sure the children are busy with 


toys that teach and amuse. Prize possession of Tommy, 9, is a 
miniature farm. He tells Jonathan, 3, how the machinery runs. 


AND IN THEIR OWN play corner, with china and furniture of little 
girl size, Susan, 8, and Margaret (Muffin) 5, find endless en- 
chantment in serving as hostess at “pretend” tea parties. 
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A REAL TEA PARTY, now and then, is a good cure for restlessness; teaches 
manners, too, mother finds. Susan pours for: Twins Jane and Jonathan, 3 
(at own table), Muffin, baby Wendy, Peter, 7, Samuel, 4, and Tommy. 


a 


an I: 


AFTER IT’S OVER, Jane, Muffin and Susie relax in the bedroom-playroom EARLY TO BED is the rule for Jonathan and Jane. 
their clever mother has decorated with colorful characters from Mary Pop- After dad tucks them in, they’re off in their double- 
pins children’s stories. Grown-up Susie has her own desk for study hours, bunker beds for a long sail to the Land of Nod. 


Cornelius Studios 


FOR OLDER TOTS, evenings are exciting with BUT NEXT TIME, Susie and Peter hope to get the prize. How each child stands 
special events. “Progress” contests go on regu- shows up on a big chart where mother enters points for behavior, school marks, 
larly. Muffin, winner this time, gets a tricycle. neatness, helpfulness, politeness. Competition is keen, keeps all striving for top. 
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Memorials 


4,000 towns, cities across nation plan 
to honor war heroes with projects 
that all the people can enjoy 


More than 4,000 U.S. towns and cities 
are paying tribute to the heroes of World 
War II with memorials that live. Old 
favorites like the sculptured soldier, the 
grim obelisk are off the war memorial hit 
parade, Taking their place, by overwhelm- 
ing preference of veterans and civilians, 
are “living memorials” like swimming 
pools, community centers, playgrounds. 

The American Commission for Liv- 
ing War Memorials, Columbus, Ohio, 
serves as a clearing house of plans, ideas 
and information. It has on file more than 
6,000 projects and each mail brings a new 
batch, Some are in blueprint stage, await- 
ing labor and materials; others already 
are in operation, 

Fremont, Ohio (pop. 14,710), has a 
park and swimming pool dedicated to all 
infantrymen but particularly to Pvt. Rod- 
ger Young, Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner whose heroic death on New Geor- 
gia in 1943 was memorialized in song. 

Opened last May, a memorial 18-hole 
golf course at St. Cloud, Minn. (pop. 
24,173), already has reaped a bumper crop 
of pars and birdies, All debts were paid 
off before the first putt was dropped. 

Community Effort. Best example of 
community co-operation was shown by 
Lone Pine, Cal. (pop. 1,022). Townspeo- 
ple raised $10,500 by shows, dances, bar- 
becues, baseball games, gifts, and contrib- 
uted 11,340 man-hours to build a modern 
swimming pool complete with floodlights, 
chlorinator, etc., worth $35,000. 

And so it goes with small towns and 
large cities across the nation building and 
planning living memorials that will foster 
stronger, healthier citizens. 


The Town 


Bloomfield’s Turn 


Bloomfield, N.J.’s, number came up 
on the strike timetable and 8,000 United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO) left their jobs at Westinghouse 
and General Electric. 

The walkout started off with a parade 
of 5,000 strikers that had all the trappings 
of a football pep rally from band music 
to bobbysoxers. 

Led by seven smiling policemen, the 
workers moved to the Village Green where 
Gen. Joseph Bloomfield drilled his musket- 
eers in 1776. There Mayor John A, Reed, 
a Presbyterian minister, offered prayer. 
“Help us,” he said, “so that when we 
pray each day ‘Give us our daily bread,’ 
the ‘us’ will include all people.” 

Win Support. And all around the 
town union members (about one in four 
of Bloomfield’s 42,000 population) were 
reaping the dividends of 10 years of good 
citizenship and community leadership in 
Red Cross campaigns, war bond drives, 
March of Dimes, etc. Grocers, bakers, 
butchers (if they had meat) donated food 
which chefs of the struck plant cafeterias 
prepared in the kitchens of five restaurants 
made available for feeding strikers. Evi- 
dences of more support came from other 
sources. 

Thus backed, the strikers posted 
pickets for a showdown on their demands 
for a $2 per day increase in wage scales 
that begin at $5.60 a day. 


Wallington’s Joey 


Early risers at Wallington, N.J., 
heard the bad news on a 6:30 a.m. broad- 
cast. Pfc. Joseph E. Hicswa, one of the 
town’s 1,500 boys who had gone off to 
war, had been condemned to death for 
killing two Japanese civilians. 

In the little frame house near the 
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DOOMED. Home town fights for Pfc. Hicswa. 





Passaic river where “Joey” grew up with 
his six brothers and sisters; his parents 
voiced their faith in him. “He’s not that 
kind of a boy,” his mother sobbed. 

And all Wallington (pop. 8,981) had 
the same opinion of the Hicswas’ oldest 
boy, who enlisted in the Army on his 18th 
birthday, July 4, 1943. 

The Wires Hum. In short order the 
wireS to Washington were humming with 
appeals in Joey’s behalf to President Tru- 
man, War Secretary Patterson, Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower, New Jersey Congress- 
men. They came from Mayor Anthony 
Gajewski of Wallington, Mayor Joseph P. 
Luna of nearby Lodi, 800 veterans of the 
American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Wallington Town Council, 
the Board of Education, and 1,400 pupils 
of Lodi’s Thomas Jefferson high school 
where Joey made a good record in class. 

By week’s end, New Jersey Congress- 
men were investigating and offers of sup- 
port had come from public officials, or- 
ganizations, individuals in 10 states, 


Museum Pieces 


Mayors of 42 large cities last week 
gingerly opened neatly-wrapped packages 
from the Los Alamos, N.M., Association 
of Scientists. Inside their honors found 
grim reminders of what an atomic war 
holds in store for all cities: A box of 
fused sand from the scene of the first 
atomic bomb explosion in the New Mexico 
desert last July 16 and a picture of ruined 
Nagasaki. 

In a Glass Case. The mayors were 
requested to display sand and picture_in 
a public place to “remind the people that 
in another war their city would probably 
be destroyed in the first hours of the con- 
flict by atomic explosives dropping from 
the air in guided rockets or previously 
hidden in some cellar by enemy agents.” 
Instructions for display specified a glass 
case, because: “This sample of fused sand 
is still slightly radioactive. For safety’s 
sake, no person should keep it close to his 
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body for more than 24 hours.” 

The association’s purpose in sending 
out the packages is to induce city officials 
to testify at hearings of the Senate atomic 
energy committee in Washington. 


Thrift Pays Off 


In 1924 Hitler was thrown into prison 
at Landsberg, Germany, French troops 
evacuated the Ruhr, the Prince of Wales 
visited the U. S. But the big news in 
Orange City, Iowa (pop. 1,920), was the 
opening of the town’s new electric plant. 

From the beginning everybody was 
keen about the project, except the power 
company which was about to lose the town 
as a customer. Its officials blew a fuse, 
snorted that Orange City was a “clannish 
Holland Dutch town, governed by a thick- 
headed, wooden-shoe mayor and a council 
of the same kind.” 

Lights Go On. But Mayor Cor- 
nelius Vafdesteeg and his council shrugged 
off the harsh words, built their diesel- 
powered plant, turned on the lights Feb. 
8, 1924. 

Down the years the plant grew, its 
$176,137 debt shrunk. Today it’s debt- 
free, sells nearly 14 million kilowatt hours 
of power a year, 10 times as much as dur- 
ing the first year of its operation. Cost to 
the consumer is 1.25¢ per k.w.h, 

Thrifty operation of the plant paid 
off with a surplus in excess of $42,000. 
Allocated to other city services, that re- 
sulted in lower taxes for property owners. 


G.I.--ville 


Thirteen years ago with $8 in his 
pocket Charles I, Ruderman got married, 
started a machinery exchange business in 
Gouverneur, N, Y., that nets him $25,000 
a year. But he still thinks “this is a lousy 
world at best” in which veterans of World 
War II, in particular, are getting a poor 
deal. 

So Ruderman, who suffered # spinal 
injury in the last war which confined him 
to veterans’ hospitals for several years, 
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“Fresh, isn't he?” 
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got out his check book, bought the Adi- 
rondack mountain ghost town of Pierce- 
field complete with 80 homes. He wants 
to develop it into a haven for disabled 
veterans, plans to acquire more land so 
that eventually 150 families can live in 
the town and run it without being “under 
anybody’s thumb.” 

Wanted: Industry. Once a town of 
1,000 (now 200), Piercefield has a paper 
mill which has been idle since 1930. Ru- 
derman suggests some industry could take 
it over, make textiles, plastics or small 
parts to provide jobs for the future ex- 
G.I. population. 

He seeks aid from a foundation or 
non-political agency. But lacking that he 
will follow through on his own, “even 
if it breaks me.” 


Shades of the Old West 


Dirt streets, plank sidewalks, a sher- 
iff’s office and jail of the Old West are 
about to return to California in the town 
of Rawhide which will be built in South- 
ern California’s San Fernando Valley at a 
cost of $4 million. 

Rawhide is the idea of Brad Payne, 
old California resident. The money to 
build it comes from a group of California 
businessmen who'll take their chances on 
Rawhide through their love for the Old 
West, possible profits as a tourist attrac- 
tion, sales from a real estate development 
for “pioneer settlers.” 

Tarzana, a valley town near Los 
Angeles (named for Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ Tarzan), has been selected as the 
Rawhide site. The town itself will cover 
several hundred acres. The residential 
area will be set back from the “downtown 
district” so settlers won’t be bothered by 
sight-seers. 

For Broncho Busters. Aside from 
the old business streets, there'll be a 
stadium for rodeos, equestrian clubhouse 
of old hacienda design, a Western art 
museum, 

Sponsors expect Rawhide to be a 
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TOWN PLANNER. Said Ruderman (showing plans): “I'll follow through even if it breaks me." 


“natural” for movie location. For more 
local color, old-time Western personalities 
will make their homes in Rawhide which 
is to be like the old towns they remember, 
back in their young days in the wide, open 
spaces. 


Still Ideal 


Meriden, Conn. (pop. 39,494), called 
the nation’s “ideal war community” by 
the War Manpower Commission, aims to 
be an ideal peace community, too. 

The 150-year-old city reconwerted 
with ease. After VJ-Day Meriden’s 100 
factories went back to pre-war business at « 
the same old stand, making everything 
from ball-bearings to sterling silver. 

Atter Reconversion. While indus- 
trial reconversion was a cinch, the busi- 
ness of getting socially attuned to a 
streamlined, atomic age was something 
else again. But Meriden was up to it. 

Veterans got jobs. Said William Wil- 
cox, manufacturers’ association topkick: 
“We need them, They mean more work- 
ers.” If the veteran doesn’t like his job 
he talks it over at the veterans’ service 
center, gets a new one, And if he wants 
to go into a business a city committee ad- 
vises him, helps him get loans, And he 
got more than lip service on housing for 
Meriden hung on to its temporary quar- 
ters for war workers, turned them over to 
returning veterans. 

Projects for betterment of the town 
are coming up, machine-gun fast, There’s 
$500,000 waiting for a new wing on the 
Meriden hospital. Flood pollution con- 
trol of Harbor creek, which cuts through 
the town, is planned. 

Street Program. Narrow streets are 
to be widened and parking areas provided. 
Dangerous railroad crossings are to be 
eliminated. And there'll be more parks 
and playgrounds, a bigger boys’ club, a 
veterans’ home, more permanent low-cost 
housing for veterans and factory workers. 
Meridenites are even talking of a helicop- 
ter landing space in the center of town. 
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Improved Support 


_ fr Hernia 


NE of the safest and most com- 

fortable supports for reducible 
rupture is the improved Brooks Ap- 
pliance with its soft, patented air- 
cushion. Many thousands have been 
ordered by physicians for patients 
as well as for personal use. Made 
for men, women and children, it is 
light, neat-fitting, and without 
springs or hard pads. Being wash- 
able, it can be kept sanitary. 


REDUCE YOUR RUPTURE 
WORRIES! 
Each Appliance is made especially 
for the individual case from infor- 
mation easily filled in on our Fitting 
Chart. The Brooks Appliance islow- 
priced and sent on trial with sim- 
ple instructions for adjusting in the 
privacy of your home. It can be 
returned if the user is not entirely 
satisfied. Don’t neglect rupture. Nev- 
er sold in stores, so write us direct, 
for fullinformation and our liberal 
trial offer which will be sent in 
a plain envelope. All corre- 
spondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 424-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Since 1897 S ialists in the Manufacture and 
Fitting of Appliances for Reducible Hernia. 
















CIGARETTES ALL POPULAR 


BRANDS 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received 
Minimum order 3 cartons 


NEW LOW PRICE! 


#135 per corton MEuast? 


NO OTHER COSTS 


Perfect delivery guaranteed 
Send check or money order to 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 
East Orange 60 WN. J. 














‘TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
you suffer from metatarsal callouxes, corns, 
arch foot pains? Try DOr. Barron's New 
oot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O:D. phis postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blexsed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 63 ST., Dept. 4AA, N.Y.C.24 


Why is Maté the National 


a 
drink of Argentina? Drink 
Maté for a month and you 
will know. Send $1.00 for 


20 oz. package postpaid. Write for wholesale price. 


























PAN AMERICAN TEA CO. 
2704 S. Vermont Ave. 


Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
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UNE in Mutual net- 
works every Saturday, 1 
p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time and enjoy the Purina 
Mills Show, ‘‘Op’ry House 
Matinee’, and the latest 
news brought to you direct 
from Washington by the 


editors of 
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Aid for Small Business 


Alarmed over the inability of small 
businessmen to get started in postwar in- 
dustry, a group of Philadelphia men last 
week launched the American Institute of 
Smaller Businesses to help professional 
men and smaller employers “get a break 
in legislation, research and labor rela- 
tions.” 

Non-profit and non-political, institute 
membership is open to individuals and to 
companies with less than 500 employes. 

So far, said Secretary A. B. Sim- 
mons, there has been no organization to 
speak for small business which “fills more 
pay envelopes, creates more prosperity 
than any other phase of our economic 
life.” 

First move, said Simmons, will be to 
set up a Washington headquarters, see to 
it that small business has its representa- 
tives in’ national and state capitals, the 
same as farmers, labor and big business. 

Success Ahead. C. Rudolph Kroek- 
el, Philadelphia confectioner and institute 
treasurer, sees quick success for the new 
organization. He declared: 

“Without a strong outfit like ours, 
before many years it will be hard for any- 
one to get into business and stay there. 
We hope to be able to prevent industry 
from being handicapped, not only from a 
tax angle but any other angle which 
strangulates the flow of free enterprise.” 


Circus Builder 


Maurice Allaire, Portland, Me., 
started building toy circuses when he was 
seven. Now, at 31, he makes money at it. 

Allaire calls his models “World Fa- 
mous Shows.” Exact duplicates of the 
real thing, he works from original pieces. 
Sometimes for days he'll follow a circus, 
take photographs, measurements of wag- 
ons, tents, calliopes, animal cages. Using 


- a small set of carving knives, he builds on 


a scale of 4 in, to a foot. 
Like other businesses these days, 
Allaire gets more orders than he can fill. 


BUILDER ALLAIRE lines up a ticket wagon, parade wagon and “air-conditioned” animal cage. 


Most customers want individual pieces, 
but some want a complete circus. Aver- 
age size of a circus is 48 to 52 pieces 
which includes tents, wagons, cages and 


animals. A big show (Ringling Bros. 
style) goes over 300 pieces. 

A utility wagon, one of the simpler 
pieces, requires several hours to build 
sells for $5. A bandwagon takes longer, 
sells for $8 to $12. A steam calliope, 
Allaire’s specialty, sells for $18. 

But No Pink Lemonade. Models 
are made of soft wood. Carvings on 
parade wagons are made separate. Each 
piece has the traditional sunburst of 
gaudy wheels, movable brakes, folding 
foot rests, spare pole and whipple tree. 

Allaire’s customers are several hun- 
dred hobbyists. Some build part of their 
own, some buy the whole works. 


A-Bomb By-product 


Arizona farmers up to 1942 produced 
129,000 acres of American-Egyptian long- 
staple cotton a year. By 1945 production 
had dropped to 5,000 acres. 

Reason, says George W. Barr, Ari- 
zona university agriculture professor, was 
a tariff cut. Up to 1942 long staple cotton 
was protected by a duty of 7¢ a lb. After 
that it was cut in half, 

Now, says Barr, the atomic bomb has 
made world co-operation so imperative 
that trade barriers will be lowered still 
further and the American farmer will face 
stiffer competition. Not only will he lose 
his foreign market fur a number of com- 
modities, his domestic market also will be 
reduced, Barr says. As a result, he sees 
U.S. turning more to mass production of 
manufactured articles, predicts farming 
will be carried on in large, highly mech- 
anized units with “cheaper production per 
man” as the aim. 

Meaning. This, Barr says, means 
fewer people on farms and a burden on 
industry to absorb workers displaced from 
agriculture, 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson, fear- 
ful about the same thing, said: 

“We definitely don’t want our farms 
to become soulless factories, owned by 
impersonal stockholders operated by hired 
managers and hired workers. To allow 
that would be to take the American spirit 
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out of farming.” 

Effect. One way to avoid it, Ander- 
son said, was for farm co-operatives “to 
play an increasingly important part in 
farm life and farm business.” 


indera Family 


Indera Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., manufacturers of women’s wear, 
operates under a labor-management setup 
where all work together, from top execu- 
tive down to ‘the lowest employe. It’s a 
policy that has kept down labor trouble 
for more than 30 years. 

Indera’s 150 workers get good wages. 
A profit- sharing plan pays them 25% of 
the company’s annual profits and at year’s 
end each employe gets a bonus of 10% of 
his annual pay. 

The company pays all workmen’s 
compensation dues, social security taxes, 
carries a $1,000 insurance policy on each 
employe, hospitalization insurance, 

Good Meals. Employes lunch in the 
company-owned cafeteria which offers a 
well-balanced diet at a cost of 5¢ per serv- 


ing for turkey, chicken, beef or vege- 
tables. 
For recreation, Indera furnishes a 


large hall equipped with pool tables, ping- 
pong sets, card games, piano, radio and 
phonograph. And to keep up efficiency, 
while they work, a mill-wide broadcast 
system feeds the workers music and radio 
broadcasts. At Christmas, when the bonus 
checks are awarded, the company gives a 
big party with gifts costing not less than 
$10 for each employe, and, when it can 
get ’em, it throws in a country ham. 


Education 


Air Conference 


Impressing teachers with the impor- 
tance of aviation and the needs for greater 
emphasis on aviation education in the 
schools was the idea back of the three-day 
Iowa-Nebraska Air Age -~ Institute in 
Omaha, Neb. The state board of educa- 
tion, Omaha university and the Greater 
Omaha Aviation Committee were sponsors. 

Free’ plane rides gave many attend- 
ing teachers their first taste of flying. Dr. 
J. Parker Van Zandt, aviation economist, 
Brookings Institution; W. A. Patterson, 
president, United Airlines; W. T. Piper, 
president, Piper Aircraft Corp., and John 
W. Patterson, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, extolled the growth and future 
of aviation and associated industries. 


Kitchen Mechanics 


Impressed by the confidence with 
which war plant-trained women tackled 
home repair jobs that used to call for a 
plumber or electrician, Ora A. Goodrich 
made care and repair of household appli- 
ances a part of home economics training 
at the Williamsport, Pa., high school, 

To get ready to teach this new 
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NO DRIPS. Elaine Huggler and Jacqueline 
DeWitt repair a leaky faucet. 


course, Miss Goodrich discarded her 
starched home economics apron for cover- 
alls last summer and enrolled for a course 
in household mechanics at Williamsport 
Technical Institute. 

Realizing the dangers of fire or shock 
resulting from improperly repaired light 
cords and fixtures, Miss Goodrich re- 
quires students to master this phase of 
home training before moving to new fields, 

Advanced Training. Next come in- 
structions on how to detect and replace 
burned-out fuses; simple repairs of stoves, 
kitchen and bathroom plumbing fixtures; 
plaster patching and painting, and ad- 


-venced training in the repair of washing 


machines, refrigerators, electric sweepers. 

“War has taught women to be re- 
sourceful, and that self-reliability is not 
unbecoming,” declaréd Miss Goodrich. 
She also believes such training will in- 
spire keener appreciation of household 
equipment and result in its receiving bet- 
ter care, 


G. I. Troubles 


Educators were a harried lot as they 
gathered at Cleveland, Ohio, to wrestle 
with the many-sided veterans education 
problem. Exclusion of late-coming G.I.s 
from overcrowded big-name colleges had 
brought criticism that they had been 
caught napping. 

But the blame was not entirely theirs, 
the Association of American Colleges de- 
clared. Veterans had aggravated an acute 
situation by flocking to better known col- 
leges and ignoring smaller, lesser known 
ones. 

True enrollments had exceeded ex- 
pectations and pre-war expansion pro- 
grams had been delayed overlong, but the 
bulk of 250,000 G.I. students were en- 
rolled in less than 100 big universities. 
Small liberal arts colleges still had room 
for a like number, 

More to Come. Immediate needs 
were for a clearing house to funnel vet- 
erans into the smaller institutions, while 
big and little alike get ready for the “big 








IT’S WONDERFUL FOR 


BACKACHE 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. 4t all drug stores. 


Gofawon’s, BACK PLASTER 


Foot Comfort 
‘for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


an Inch in Diameter 








PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura— FE = reached by 
many nurses and. certain hospitals! = pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads ~ Mf 
removal. Buy at your druggist’s mildly medica 
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push” next September, when G.I. enroll- 
ments are expected to total 750,000, 

Friendly suggestions for solving prob- 
lems came from all quarters. “Set up 
temporary colleges in high school build- 
ings,” proposed Dr. Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, Philadelphia school superintendent. 
“Cut out vacations, operate around the 
calendar,” suggested Sen. Wayne Morse 
(R.-Ore.)s “Continue war-stepped-up 
schedules. until the rush is over,” said 
others, including some of the affected 
veterans, 

As tired AAC delegates straggled 
away from Cleveland last week, the Na- 
tional Education Association, representing 
the teaching profession, took over, and 
began looking for solutions to the equally 
complicated veterans educational prob- 
lems below the college level. 


Tired of Waiting 


Eight months had passed since the 
National Education Association scored 
conditions in Chicago’s schools, recom- 
mending changes in administrative prac- 
tices and policies, but nothing had hap- 
pened (PATHFINDER June 4, 1945). 

So last week NEA struck again, ex- 
pelled Dr: William H. Johnson, city 
school superintendent, from membership 
for “violation” of NEA’s code of ethics. 

Under Dr. Johnson’s regime, per- 
sonnel practices are “undemocratic and 
fascistic in nature,” charged NEA, add- 
ing, political favoritism governed teacher 
appointments and promotions. 

Unconcerned. Dr. Johnson, who is 
mayor Kelly’s superintendent of schools, 
displayed little interest in the latest NEA 
blast, didn’t bother to attend ethics com- 
mittee hearing. q 


Lessons from Labor 


Labor’s strike and picket line tactics 
last week continued to be the preferred 
student method of registering disapproval 
of schools, conditions or administration. 





Press Association 


FAIR PICKETERS. Mostly girls in Flint strike. 
32 





At College Park, Md., 2,000 Univer- 
sity of Maryland students cut classes and 
snake-danced around the campus protest- 
ing the resignation of Football Coach 
Paul Bryant. Strike ended when Bryant 
said his resignation was “voluntary.” Op- 
portunities were greater at the University 
of Kentucky, his new post, he explained. 

In Flint, Mich., scores of youngsters 
shouldered placards and formed picket 
lines demanding an end to a strike of 
maintenance workers which had closed 
23 of the city’s 44 schools. 

Trash Equals Hash. In New York, 
City College students set up a picket line 
inside the cafeteria, protesting the high 


prices and poor food served there. “Yes- ° 


terday’s trash is the hash we eat today,” 
picketers declared. 


Pathfinders 


Queen Sophie 


Big, blonde and boisterous, Sophie 
Tucker at 57 is still a bang-up success, 
starring at a top-notch New York night 
club. Last month actors gathered on 
Broadway to toast “the last of the red-hot 
mamas,” who has been in show business 
40 years, 

Her rich, husky voice—that long ago 
earned dimes in her mother’s two-bits-a- 
meal restaurant in Hartford, Conn.,—has 
brought thunderous applause all over this 
country and England. 

She works as hard for today’s audi- 
ences as she did in 1906, when “a_big, 
scared country girl” of 17, she first stepped 
on a New York stage. Soon she was earn- 
ing $15 a week for “bellowing” 100 songs 
a night. Now she sings 12 or so, pockets 
$3,500 every Thursday night. 

Sophie never speaks of “the theater” 
—to her it is always “show business.” 
“It’s been my life,” she says. “It’s the 
only life I wanted.” 

Stage Struck. And she has always 
known what she wanted and how to get it. 
She yearned for the stage when, as Rus- 
sian-born Sophie Abuza, daughter of a 
poor immigrant, she watched actors who 
ate in the Hartford restaurant. One, Willie 
Howard, advised her to save pennies and 
get her voice out of that kitchen. A few 
years later she left her small son and easy- 
going ’teen-age husband, Louis Tuck, and 
with her savings ($15) headed for the 
bright lights. 

She feels her story is the story of 
show business. She played “the circuit,” 
reached top billing, survived vaudeville’s 
death-throes in the thirties, 

She “came through okay,” she says, 
“because my figure may bulge but my act 
is streamlined. Early in the game I learned 
you can’t rest on yesterday’s laurels.” 

Outside her field Sophie’s chief en- 
thusiasms are showy clothes and plenty of 
makeup, draping her large frame in “gor- 
geous gowns and jewels” for stage. 

"My Day." Up at 2 p.m., she goes 
on errands—usually connected with chari- 
ties—arriving home promptly at 5 o’clock 
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SOPHIE TUCKER. "Last of Red-Hot Mamas.” 


for hair dressing. Regularly once a year 
she changes hair style. Nowadays her 
blonde tresses are in a braided coronet 
about a cluster of curls. At 10 p.m, she 
“goes on” at the night club, 

"Charity." That’s Sophie’s philos- 
ophy and hobby. Once hungry enough to 
sing for her meals in a New York beer 
garden, she tries to see that no actor is 
needy. Last year she sold 5,000 “gold 
editions” of her autobiography, Some of 
These Days, at $25 apiece for charities. 

Sophie has many friends, calls them 
all “darling” or “dearie.”” She beams on 
old folks and babies—never missed’ mail- 
ing her “Yiddisha mama” a weekly check 
for her baby’s care—good times or bad. 

“Be yourself” is Sophie’s motto. On 
stage she’s natural and homey. Falling 
flat over her first long-train dress she cap- 
tivated her audience by admitting inability 
to cope with it, sliding off stage sitting 
down. 

She sticks to her creed of never hurt- 
ing anyone, or bearing grudges. And she 
has no pet peeves. “A person as busy and 
interested in life as I am doesn’t have 
time for them,” she says. 





Popular Records 


It’s hard to tell where to top off the 
abundance of current popular discs, but 
Decca’s album, A-411, presenting selec- 
tions from Victor Herbert’s Red Mill, is 
as good a headliner as any. The stage 
production is delighting audiences with its 
turn-of-the-century charm, 

An all-star cast has been assembled 
to record the score intact. Wilbur Evans, 
Eileen Farrell and Felix Knight do the 
honors to music provided by an orchestra 
and chorus conducted by Jay Blackton. 
It is a nostalgic delight. 

The first movement of Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5, coupled with the first 
movement of the Schubert Unfinished, 
and Franz Liszt’s Mefisto Waltz are 
Victor showpieces. 
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The Beethoven-Schubert record has a 
format that is appealing and a text in- 
cisively informative, with a Schubert biog- 
raphy written in commendable simplicity 
on the back cover (Y-605). William Kap- 
pel, pianist, brilliantly plays the Liszt on 
two records (SP-11) with just the neces- 
sary biographical information about the 
performer appended, 

New Crosby. Continuing his trend 
toward slow, smooth melodies, Bing 
Crosby presents a couple of drowsy bal- 
lads with a vocal background by Mel 
Torme and His Mel-Tones, plus the usual 
instrumental accompaniment (Decca: 
18746). The tunes are Prove It By The 
Things You Do and Day by Day. Dick 
Haymes picks up a couple of bits from 
successful movies in singing, rather affa- 
bly, Slowly (from Fallen Angel) and | 
Wish | Could Tell You (from Give Me 
The Simple Life) (Decca: 18747). 

Following Basil Rathbone’s too Sher- 
lockian Robin Hood, Decca’s out with 
Thomas Mitchell as Long John Silver in 
Treasure Island, an album (DA-409) that 
will delight youngsters and please their 
elders, too. The well-chosen supporting 
cast, good music and good sound effects 
make the presentation realistic under di- 
rection of Victor Young. 

Also Recommended. Dinah Shore 
with Russ Case and his orchestra in Wel- 
come To My Dreams and Personality; 
Vaughn Monroe and the Norton Sisters in 
You May Not Love Me and Just M 
Luck; Roy Rogers in You Can't Break 
My Heart and You Should Know; Charlie 
Spivak and his orchestra in The Bells of 
St. Mary's and You Can Cry on Some- 
body Else's Shoulder, and | Didn't Mean 





WHen CHEST COLDS come 
AND PETER PAIN 


ATTACKS... 


roe BeNn- + QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 212 times more of these 
ingredients than five other widely offeredrub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay ° 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 
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Oh, how I need you now 


You’ve gotta help me, folks. I’m feel- 
ing worn out as yesterday’s bone, and 
it’s because worms are dragging me 
down, sapping my resistance. 

Like most puppies over a month old, 
I need Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules, 
They’re safe for me and fatal to worms. 
Later on, when I’m full grown, you can 
keep me worm-free with Sergeant’s 


SURE SHOT Capsules. 
Don’t wait, folks, get these sure-fire 


Sergeant’s products for me 


today—at your favorite 
drug or pet store. 


© The new Sergeant's Dog Book 
is full of good and dependable 
advice on dog care. Ask for 
your FREE copy af any drug or 
pet store. , 9a Sergeant's, 
Richmond 20, 





: Sergean\s = 
Sergeants 


Richer colors--apricot, rose, 
salmon, yellow,orange, scarlet. 
etal like 
chrysanthemums. 8- . 
lants, easy to grow. SPECIA 
Po r all to enjoy Burpee’s Big 
Zinnias--76c¢ Super Pkt. Seeds 
for 10c--Send Dime Today! 


W. ATLEE we co. 


Philadelphia 32,3, °° 





Look Here! 


Farmers - Veterans. . 


Start in business on our capital; sell some 


200 farm-home Products. housands our 
Dealers now make quick Sales, big Profits. 
Be your own boss. We supply everything 
—Products, outfit, Sales methods. Your 
profits increase rapidly. No layoffs—steady 

ear around. Lowest prices, best values. 

awleigh methods get most business. For 
particulars write 


The W. T.  Raateigh Company 
Dept. A-18-PAT Freeport, il. 





Smiles 





So You're Getting Gray! 


Gray hair is so attractive, 

It’s really quite a boon, 

Gives an air of distinction 

One can’t get too soon; 

It’s flattering to the features, 

Softens every wrinkle and line— 

I’m simply crazy about gray hair, 

So long as it isn’t mine! = 
Louise Duke 


A professional moocher found a 
brother moocher on_a certain street and 
said: “What are you doing away from 
your old route on Main St.?” 

The other replied: “Oh, I gave that 
to my son for a wedding present!” 


“Will we have a nice home after we 
marry, dear?” 

“Why, sweet, you’re not figuring on 
moving, are you?” 


“Was I going west or north when I 
met you?” asked the absent-minded pro- 
fessor. 

“North,” 

“Good! 
lunch!” 


answered his friend. 
Then I’ve already been to 


“How did Jones get ahead so fast in 
politics?” 

“Well, ‘every time someone threw a 
brickbat at him he made a steppingstone 
of it.” 


“How much are your steaks worth 
today?” 

“No more than they were in the good 
old days, but we’re getting about ro times 
as much.” 


“Have you forgotten that you owe 
me $5?” 

“Not yet. 
won’t you?” 


Give me a little time, 


Heard in a hotel lobby: “Call for 
Mr. Spanioloppa! Call for Mr. Spanio- 
loppa!” 

“The initials, 
Spanioloppa, 


please?” asked Mr. 


“Ts your dad a very religious man?” 
“Oh, yes! He hates everybody that 
doesn’t belong to our church!” 


The candidate was making a speech 
in the town square and was interrupted 
often by someone in the crowd shouting, 
“Liar!” The candidate finally stopped 
him by saying: “If the fellow who keeps 
on interrupting will be good enough to 
tell me his name instead of his calling, 
I'll be glad to meet him!” 


“I think Egbert’s a fine fellow, but 
I don’t like the way he gives me dirty 
looks.” 

“In that case I'd try giving him some 
soft soap.” 





After a round on the golf links, the 
judge and his cronies stopped in for a 
drink. When the judge ordered coffee, 
one of the men asked: 

“Why don’t you try something cool- 
ing, like gin and ginger ale?” 

“T’ve never tried that, Bill,” he re- 
plied, “but I’ve tried several fellows who 


did.” 


“T hear there was some pretty bad 
shooting at your ranch last night. What 
happened—some outlaws show up?” 

“No—in-laws.” 


“I take my hat off to no man.” 

“I only take mine off to one.” 

“And who is this august person?” 

“‘He’s not August—he’s Ben the bar- 
ber.” 


“Oh look!” exclaimed Kitty. ““There’s 
that Colonel Mary Condon of the Wac! 
She’s just back from London, I suppose 
she thinks she won the Battle of Britain 
practically singlehanded!” 

“Veah,” added Kate, “but she lost 


Look at her 


the Battle of the Bulge! 
figure!” 


Brain Teaser No. 118 


A rabbit is now a 
distance equal to 50 
of her own leaps 
ahead of a fox which 
is pursuing her. How 
many leaps will the 
rabbit take before the fox overtakes her 
if she takes 5 leaps while the fox takes 4, 
but 2 of the fox’s leaps are equivalent to 3 
of the rabbit’s? Also how many fox leaps 
were made? 

Solution to No. 117 

The amounts in the ten bags are 1, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 480. 

The first nine numbers are the zero to 
eight powers of 2, and hence they suffice 
to form integers up to and including 511, 
or 2 to the ninth power minus 1. 

Therefore these numbers added to 
489 will form the remaining integers up to 
and including 1,000. 








“Never mind—the penny is on me.” 
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That’s the way it is in the smaller communities. People favor the well known. And their preferences 
for merchandise are no exception. Glance at the shelves in any thriving Main Street store. You'll find 
them a Who’s Who exhibit of well known consumer brands. Nationally advertised goods rank high. 

An impressive list of advertisers is taking a direct route to popularity in this market through the 
pages of PATHFINDER. This family news magazine has a definite Main Street flavor—authentic, 
wholesome, broad in scope. The bulk of PATHFINDER’S subscriber’ live in cities and towns of 
less than 25,000 population. They are alert, thinking families of business and professional people 
and comprise one of the most stable and influential groups in the U.S.A. 

In a market where nearly half the nation shops for consumer ‘goods, PATHFINDER GUARAN- 
TEES A MILLION CIRCULATION by December Ist, 1946. 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








Things to think about 
BEFORE YOU BUY A NEW MATTRESS 


ORDINARY 


2, Secret of Beautyrest’s “Luxury Comfort!” 
What a difference in mattresses! In 
ordinary inner-springs, coils are tied to- 
gether, go down together, form “hollows?” 
But Beautyrest’s 837 independent coils 
yield separately, give buoyant. comfort. 
Worth waiting for, isn’t it? 


Beautyrest’s “sag-proof” border will 
remain firm, neat, resilient. The venti- 
lated sides will keep it fresh and sanitary. 

That’s why Beautyrest needs turning 
no more than 4 or 5 times a year: Worth 
waiting for, isn’t it? 


7, \f you need a new mattress (and if any kind will 


do) chances are you can go out and buy one now. 


men ss 


... the wonderful lurury of the world’s most com- 


if you want to enjoy the glorious ease 


ortable mattress—it’s wiser, much wiser, to wait 
until Beautyrest is here! The facts below will tell 
you why. 


4, 1¢ a night —a real bargain! Yes, that’s 
about all it will cost to enjoy 
Beautyrest’s “luxury comfort”—for it 
will be guaranteed for a full 10 years! 
Could you want a better bargain? 


Your new Beautyrest is certainly 
worth waiting for a little longer, isn’t it? 


Wait for a F AU T Yy R 7 SJ —tme World's Most Comfortable Mattress! 
weiety SIMMONS COMPANY 





